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MARGARET KNIGHT 


HUMANIST ANTHOLOGY 


This anthology is different; it tells a story, 
not of great men but of ideas that have 
made history. From small beginnings in 
ancient China and Greece a stream of 
thought began to flow, running under- 
ground during persecutions, re-emerging 
until today it is a serious rival to religion. 
By arranging selections from the writings 
of very different thinkers in chronological 
order Mrs Knight shows how their seminal 
insights developed from Classical times, 
through the Renaissance, the Enlighten- 
ment, and the intellectual upheavals of the 
nineteenth century to fertilize the liberal 
and scientific outlook of western civili- 


zation, The passages quoted are ample 
enough to be read with enjoyment and 
profit. Some belong to literature, but all 
are the product of adventurous minds, 
challenging the establishment of their time. 
The growth of a humanist tradition, with 
its emphasis on toleration, individual 
liberty, the disinterested pursuit of truth, 
and democratic values, can be followed 
step by step in this anthology through the 
eyes of its makers. Generous space is also 
givei: to contemporary humanists who have 
broken fresh ground by seeking to formu- 
late a philosophy of life relevant to a 
predominantly scientific age. 
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FACTS OF LIFE 


F you fail to revive a man with a tot of brandy it does 
[= follow that a whole bottle would do the trick. 

Yet that seems to be the logic of the Minister of 
Education’s plea for more religious instruction in schools 
as an antidote to moral laxity and juvenile delinquency. 
We have had compulsory religion in schools since 1944, 
and no one seems any the better for it. If Sir David Eccles 
merely means that moral principles should be inculcated 
no humanist will disagree with him. The humanist point 
is that morality and religious instruction are not inter- 
dependent. For that matter, sexual morality and delin- 
quency have no necessary connection. There are legitimate 
differences of opinion about sexual behaviour, but there 
is no dispute about the ethics of stealing or hitting some- 
one on the head with a cosh. Undoubtedly a revolution- 
ary change in the public attitude towards sex has been 
going on for some years. It is partly due to shameless 
commercial exploitation and partly to a genuine growth 
of tolerance. The causes are exceedingly complex and it 
is to be hoped that social scientists will throw some badly 
needed light on the problem. Several surveys are in pro- 
gress including a three year research project on adolescent 
morals by the Central Council for Health Education. 

It is inevitable that Churchmen should lay the blame 
on the decline of religious practice — though this by no 
means entails a conscious rejection of religious doctrines. 
At the same time there is a move to put back the clock 
in the matter of sex education. Cardinal Godfrey com- 
plains that the accent on the biological and physiological 
side of education is quite misguided. Humanists cannot 
rest satisfied with what so often passes as sex education, 
but we want more of it, not less. The adolescent must be 
given a better understanding of his own emotional prob- 
lems, not infected with guilt because they take him 
unawares. Humanism would indeed create a vacuum if it 
had no more positive aim than to dissolve traditional 
beliefs in the acids of scepticism. This is a lie we must 
nail firmly or the present alarm about sexual morality — 
like the anxiety over crimes of violence — will strengthen 
the forces of obscurantism and reaction. They would like 
to see sex education abolished and censorship restored. 
Humanists repudiate the morality of the strait-jacket. 
We believe, on the contrary, that without freedom there 
can be no maturity, and that without a sense of responsi- 
bility there is no true freedom. Not the fear of freedom, 
but education in its use is the aim of the liberal humanist. 


the ELM 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 








THE PALE PINK ENCYCLICAL 


HE most curious comment 

on the latest Papal ency- 

clical was made by a 
Special Correspondent in the 
New Statesman. He said it 
‘might be described as_ the 
Vatican’s acceptance of the 
Crosland-Gaitskell view of life’. 
I rather doubt whether Mr 
Gaitskell will regard this as a 
compliment. If he really believes 
that the ‘ideal economic unit is 
the small family business or 
farm’ the sparks will fly again 
at the Labour Conference. 
Nevertheless, there is an unmis- 
takably pink tinge in Mater et 
Magistra. What will the Irish 
and American bishops say to 
the cautious approval given to 
national health services? Indeed, 
what will big business and big 
landowners think of the blessing 
given to ‘socialization’? It may 
be timid and qualified, but 
Popes can no longer hurl ana- 
themas at those who urge the 
Church to come to terms with 
the modern world. 

The Church has now recog- 
nized that in an industrial age 
workers don’t believe mullion- 
aires are necessary so that the 
virtue of charity can be exer- 
cised. Unless the Catholic Left 
is appeased they may turn Com- 
munist. The new Encyclical 
should have the practical effect 
of encouraging Catholic trade 
unions and_ infiltration into 
Labour parties on the Austra- 
lian model. The remarks on 
colonialism may not please Dr 
Salazar, but they are aimed at 
bigger game—the uncommitted 
coloured peoples who have been 
also wooed by mitres and 
Cardinals’ hats. 


Strange Omissions 


| rcanage cme are written in a 
very special language which 
can be read in two ways. 
Although they are not classified 
as infallible they have some of 
the ambiguity with which the 
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Pope John XXIll has 


notion of infallibility itself is 
invested. Like diplomatic docu- 
ments they are often more in- 
teresting for what they leave 
out than for what they say. For 
example, there is more about 
artificial insemination than birth 
control, though very few people 
have to bother their heads about 
the former. There is quite a lot 
about the general population 
problem. The Pope lines up 
with Professor Bernal in urging 
the use of science to increase the 
food supply. He believes tech- 
nology can do the job, at least 
for a long time to come. He 
sees quite clearly the existing 
paradox that medical science is 
multiplying the mouths to be fed 
faster than other sciences are 
used to improve our resources. 
‘Hence’, he says, ‘to avoid 
a situation which would result 
in extreme hardship there are 
those who would have recourse 
to drastic measures of birth con- 
trol or prevention.’ The only 


issued his 


first encyclical 


other comment has struck many 
people as surprisingly vague. We 
are merely warned that ‘these 
difficulties are not to be over- 
come by having recourse to 
methods and means which are 
unworthy of man’. 

What methods and means? 
The rhythm method is allowed, 
and priests have condemned the 
oral pill which will soon be in 
mass production. The oppor- 
tunity to condemn it officially 
has not been taken. Of course, 
too much must not be made of 
this. The Church moves as 
slowly as a glacier—but it does 
move. It has moved in this 
encyclical towards a more sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the 
problems. even though it has not 
found a solution that fits its own 
logic. 


A Time for Decision 


HEN I listened recently to 
Bertrand Russell saying 
grimly that we may all be 
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blown up by this time next year 
I felt that he showed more 
courage than the Pope, You 
may not agree with his views on 
the bomb, but there can be no 
doubt of his passionate sincerity. 
After all, the growth of world 
population is a long term prob- 
lem. We don’t have to worry 
about it if nuclear war is round 
the corner. It might be said that 
in that case it doesn’t matter 
what individual attitude we take 
up. We might as well shake our 
fists at an earthquake. 

But this is a fallacy. Human 
beings aren’t responsible for 
earthquakes. Even if you can’t 
win your battle it is cowardly 
to play possum. Public opinion 
counts for something. A recent 
poll in the United States showed 
that seventy-one per cent of 
American public opinion is in 
favour of risking nuclear war 
over Berlin. At least the ques- 
tion was not shelved. Whichever 
side humanists take, I think no- 
thing of a man who has not 
squarely faced this issue and 
made his own choice. Every 
other moral problem seems in- 
significant in comparison. It is 
incredible to me that the Pope, 
who claims to be an infallible 
guide in morals, should have 
nothing to say, one way or the 
other, about the morality of 
destroying a great part of the 
human race, and yet be eloquent 
on the ethics of having test-tube 
babies. 


Science and Crime 


HE Anti- Violence League 

is misnamed, The birch, 
the cat, and the hangman’s rope 
are not exactly non-violent 
methods of dealing with crime. 
Of course, if the League merely 
means that it is against the use 
of violence by criminals, so are 
we all. How far crimes have 
increased, and why this has 
happened, are not questions to 
be answered in the emotional 
atmosphere of a public meeting. 
They cali for dispassionate, 
scientific investigation. Some- 
thing very useful is being done 
in several directions, thanks to 
the encouragement of Mr R. A. 
Butler. He has enlarged the 
research unit at the Home Office 


which is now inquiring into the 
probation service. At the LSE 
there is an important research 
project on the methods of re- 
search. And work is being done 
at the Cambridge Institute of 
Criminology, at Oxford and at 
University College, as well as at 
some provincial universities. 
Some useful statistical informa- 
tion should result. Perhaps we 
shall learn whether ‘broken 
homes’ really play such a big 
part in juvenile delinquency as 
psychiatrists think. So far we 
simply don’t know why delin- 
quency should increase in an 
affluent society. Yet the crime 
wave mounted in some of our 
most prosperous years. It is 
theoretically interesting—but 
naught for our comfort—to 
know that crime in the United 
States broke all records last 
year. Humanism can’t be 


blamed for the fact that a 
murder was committed every 
fifty-eight minutes and a rape 
every thirty-four. 


Sealed Lips 


He" matrons sometimes 
raise their eyebrows when 
a would-be nurse declares that 
she is an agnostic, Perhaps they 
wonder what will happen at the 
Christmas carol service. But 
until recently I had never heard 
that a doctor might refrain from 
mentioning such matters as 
sterilization and birth control in 
a hospital ward for fear of 
ruffling the susceptibilities of 
non-humanist nurses. How toler- 
ant must we become of the 
intolerant? What happens if a 
nurse is a Jehovah’s Witness and 
doesn’t believe in blood trans- 
fusions? 

There is, of course, only one 
religious denomination which is 
given such preferential treat- 
ment. Sterilization, therapeutic 
abortion, artificial insemination, 
are tabooed by Roman Catho- 
lics. They are sometimes un- 
mentionable. You must not 
advertise birth control on Lon- 
don’s Underground, or certain 
articles of feminine hygiene in 
Ireland. A book by a Catholic 
doctor attacking Marie Stopes 
was banned by the Irish censors. 
It is not enough to say that birth 


control is wrong. You must not 
admit that it exists. If people 
want to go about the world 
blindfold that is their own affair. 
But it is a serious matter if the 
medical treatment we receive is 
dependent on religious scruples. 
For the patient it may even be 
a matter of life or death, not a 
case of conscience. When a 
patient enters hospital he is 
asked his religion. There are 
evidently circumstances in which 
you should ask the same ques- 
tion of the staff. 


Nutcracker Man 


I GATHER that the experts 
are excited but cautious 
about the date given to Nut- 
cracker Man by the University 
of California, Dr Leakey found 
the fossil in Tanganyika in 1959 
and dated it at approximately 
600,000 years. If the results of 
the new potassium isotope tests 
are finally accepted, a prototype 
of man, who made tools, lived 
1,750,000 years ago. This would 
mean a staggering revision of 
our ideas of cultural evolution. 
But it is not so revolutionary as 
the upsetting in the last century 
of the traditional date of Cre- 
ation. According to Bishop 
Ussher’s calculations the world 
was created in 4004 Bc, and this 
is still printed in the margin of 
the Authorized Version of the 
Bible. I suppose Fundamenta- 
lists believe this as firmly as did 
that great philosopher, John 
Locke. ‘We suppose it to be 
5,639 years from this time to 
the first existence of anybody 
in the beginning of the world’, 
he wrote in his Essay Concern- 
ing Human Understanding. 
There were theological specu- 
lations on the age of the world 
as far back as the second cen- 
tury AD. The guesses ranged 
from 6,000 to 20,000 years. 
However the chronology fin- 
ally adopted was worked out 
by Hilarianus, a fourth century 
Latin Father. He held that God 
had created the world at six 
o’clock in the morning of the 
Spring equinox 5,879 years 
before. The scientist nowadays 
cannot hope to attain such 
beautiful precision. 
Hector HAWTON 
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There is a special interest for humanists in 
the philosophy embraced by Marcus Aurelius 


MONG the many elaborate ethical-meta- 
A physical systems developed by ancient 

Greek philosophers and embraced by a 
variety of noble Romans that known as Stoicism 
was, perhaps, not only the most exalted but also 
the most far-reaching and all-inclusive. The Stoic 
schools did much more than teach ethical theories 
intended to achieve happiness and success in life ; 
they were literally universities which had as their 
objective to produce men complete in every phase 
of human activity — intellectual, moral, social, 
political, and economic. To this end, various dis- 
ciplines were pursued so that the Stoic might 
know how to deal with every situation, be victor- 
ious in every enterprise, conduct himself with 
humility and circumspection in victory, and bear 
suffering, defeat, and death with calm resignation. 
Stoicism was truly at one and the same time a 
religion, an education, a training, and a discipline. 


The Founding Stoics 

The originator of the Stoic philosophy was 
Zeno of Citium, who was born on Cyprus, came 
to Athens as a young man, studied there for 
twenty years under the Cynic Crates, established 
his own school, taught his system at the stoa of a 
temple for fifty years, and finally committed 
suicide in that city about 255 Bc at the age of 
ninety-eight years, because he then felt that his 
useful life was over. Our knowledge concerning 
this man is derived principally from The Lives of 
the Philosophers, by Diogenes Laertius, from 
countless references to other writers, and from 
the works of eminent Stoics still extant. When 
Diogenes Laertius wrote in the third century AD, 
whole libraries of Stoic documents were available 
and the school was as well known as, say, are the 
tenets of Marxism at the present time. 

There were various important Stoic theorizers 
subsequent to Zeno, who left works in which 
variations upon the original doctrines were ex- 
pounded, but none of these has survived. Chry- 
sippus alone was said to have published three 
hundred and eleven treatises on logic; and the 
number of Stoic works on grammar, physics, 
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STOIC SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY 


by MARTIN A. LARSON 





syllogisms, mathematics, ethics, physics, etc, were 
almost beyond reckon‘ng. 

Among the great and popular ancient Stoics we 
may mention Cato the Younger ; the philosopher- 
dramatist Seneca; Epictetus, the profound and 
articulate slave ; and Marcus Aurelius, the noble 
and philosophic emperor. Among the great 
modern writers who have absorbed the influence 
of the Stoics we may mention Milton and 
Emerson, Josephus tells us that the Jewish 
Pharisees imbibed the Stoic philosophy in the 
first century; and in the writings of St Paul we 
find unmistakable traces of this system of thought. 

Zeno was, according to Diogenes Laertius, the 
first to divide his philosophic system into three 
divisions: logic, ethics, and physics (actually what 
we would call metaphysics) ; all these, he declared, 
were interdependent and indivisible. Later Stoics 
subdivided the system much further until it con- 
stituted one of the most intricate and elaborate 
systems of intellectual discipline ever devised by 
man. The great Stoic schools were centres of 
learning and culture. 

Through the study of logic the Stoics gained 
mastery over language and the processes of 
thought ; they were taus able to delve into the 
deepest recesses of ethical theory and the farthest 
reaches of metaphysical speculation. They divided 
what they called physics into three parts: a study 
of the universe, of elements, and of causation. 

As humanists, we cannot quite accept any of 
the postulates or the conclusions of the Stoics, but 
we can scarcely deny that these constitute an 
interesting challenge to the modern mind. 


The Physics (Metaphysics) of the Stoics 

The universe, according to the Stoics, consists 
of two aspects: elements, which are passive, and 
principles, which are active. The elements con- 
stitute simple matter, which is substance without 
differentiating quality. Matter exists in two mani- 
festations: the primary, which is the substratum 
of all things; and the secondary, which is visible 
to the naked eye in the form of phenomena. 
Substance is universal; but matter refers to the 
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Zeno, founder of the Stoic philosophy 


particular. The former neither increases nor 
diminishes, while the latter (the phenomena) 
undergo constant alteration and transformation. 
In the latter aspect, matter is infinitely divisible. 

The active or creative principle in the universe, 
which is immanent throughout, is reason, which is 
also God. God is everlasting, impersonal, omni- 
present, without form or corporeality, and co- 
extensive with substance (ousia) itself. God is the 
artificer of all phenomena. The principles existent 
in the universe are contrasted with the elements 
which compose it; the former are eternal and 
without generation, while the latter are destroyed 
at certain intervals when the cosmos is recon- 
stituted by fire. Furthermore, God and substance 
are devoid of form or body, while the elements 
are endowed with both. 

God is given many names by his worshippers, 
who do not understand his nature or his being ; 
such persons snatch at some aspect or symbol of 
deity, and mistake a partial manifestation for the 
whole. Actually, God is identical with Nature, 
Reason, or Fate. By virtue of his creativity, he 
transforms the seed into a plant by the process of 
generation, just as he creates human life through 
the mystical process of birth. In like manner, he 


created or generated the elements which exist 
throughout the cosmos, The essence of these, in 
composite, constitute general substance: the com- 
binations of elements are ceaselessly altered and 
changing, but the basic substance, like God, 
remains constant. 

The universe is identical with God himself, an 
individual entity whose quality is derived from the 
whole substance ; he is indestructible and ingener- 
able, without beginning and without end. At 
stated periods he absorbs the whole of substance 
into himself, and again re-creates it from himself. 

The world, the cosmos, the universe is the deity, 
is literally a living thing, immortal, rational, per- 
fect and intelligent, admitting nothing of evil or 
imperfection in itself. It exercises providence 
throughout the cosmos for ever, and is literally 
the soul of the universe, the force which guides 
and holds it together. In each human being a 
portion of this universal soul resides; and there 
it constitutes intelligence and is the ruling entity 
or faculty in the enlightened man. The world, 
then, is a living organism, endowed with soul and 
reason. 

This world is spherical, one, and finite ; beyond 
it is the infinite and incorporeal void. Time also 
is incorporeal; only time present is finite: the 
past and the future are alike infinite. The world 
must one day be destroyed in a vast holocaust ; it 
must have an end, since it had a beginning, and 
since all things finite either in space or time must 
undergo periodic reconstitutions of their elements. 

The sun is much larger than the earth, is pure 
fire, and the moon shines with a reflected light. 
Eclipses result when a cosmic body comes between 
the sun and the earth. 

God is the force which holds the world together 
and constitutes the tension by which generation 
and growth occur, in plants and animals alike, 
effecting results homogeneous with their sources. 

Everything is governed by Fate, which is an 
endless chain of causation, whereby things exist. 
It is the rationale or the formula by which the 
world operates ; this chain of action or causation 
constitutes providence; this does not imply that 
the deity interferes in the affairs of individual 
men or nations, to punish or reward them for 
their deeds. All deeds bring their own inevitable 
results in the chain of causation. We cannot escape 
the effects of our previous deeds, 

The human will, nevertheless, does possess one 
important type of freedom: it can reject the lures 
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of phenomena and the pressures exerted by the 
passions. The world is indeed governed by in- 
exorable Fate; Nature is governed by established 
and immutable law ; and no man can escape the 
workings of that law. But each and every man 
can, if he so decides, live in accordance with the 
natural law ; or he can violate it, at his peril. But 
if he does violate this law, he cannot escape 
punishment and eventual destruction. 

Nature, which is God, is like an artistically 
working fire, going on its way to create; it is a 
sort of animating, fashioning breath. God is the 
anima of life, congenital in each and every one of 
us. This breath of life in its individual, pheno- 
menal manifestation is the soul of man, or plant, 
or animal; and like all phenomena, it is perish- 
able, and does, in fact, rarely survive the physical 
body which it animates. But, since it is a fragment 
of the universal soul, which is indestructible, 
it may achieve immortality; and that human 
being who lives a life of reason and virtue will 
survive and become a hero in the eternal realms 
of Elysium. 


The Stoic Ethical System 


Through a life of reason, self-control, and 
virtue, in harmony with the universal soul, the 
good man will be happy on earth and will become 
a hero in the afterlife. It is not only useless but 
actually sacrilegious to believe that either of 
those can be achieved through the acceptance of 
creeds, dogmas, rituals, sacrifices, or any beliefs 
or practices intended to please or placate any 
supernatural powers. The creative force of the 
universe cannot be bribed, for it is incapable of 
partiality. 

No action, situation, or condition is of ethical 
consequence unless it involves the Self in some- 
thing which is itself evil or virtuous. All else is 
ephemeral, indifferent, and to be despised 
emotionally. The crucial point is that wherever 
pleasure is in conflict with Nature, God, and 
Right Reason, the wise man will always choose 
virtue. Stoicism, therefore, is basically anti- 
hedonist. 

All things and all actions belong in one of 
three categories: good, evil, or indifferent. Since 
universal, perfect Nature is animated by the divine 
creativity, and, since every human being is en- 
dowed with a fragment of this vital and indivisible 
force, all good things and actions are in accord 
with the universal soul and with the law of endless 
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causation, to which all wise men voluntarily sub. 
mit; all things and actions which are contrary to 
these are evil ; all those which do not bear directly 
upon good or evil are indifferent and therefore 
unworthy the pursuit of wise or virtuous men. 
Since we cannot be held responsible for acts, con. 
ditions, or situations which are beyond the power 
of our will, all these are ethically indifferent, 
Since the individual mind is the seat of reason 
and the throne of the soul, only what emanates 
thence is of any moral or ethical consequence, 
Whatever is external to the mind, therefore, is a 
matter of indifference. 

It is fatuous to seek the summum bonum of life 
in pleasure, in material things, or in forces or 
powers which exist outside the individual mind. 
Only the morally beautiful is good: and there 
are no degrees of virtue and vice — of justice and 
injustice ; there is no intermediate ground. If an 
act is bad or unjust, its mere volume is no deter- 
minant; for this is only quantitative, and not 
qualitative. 

Knowledge, temperance, justice, self-reliance, 
etc, are absolute good; passion, ignorance, in- 
justice, dependence on externals, are absolute 
evil. All other things are indifferent. What comes 
from within the mind is crucially important; 
whatever comes from without or is beyond its 
control is ethically indifferent. All such things as 
life, death, health, sickness, pleasure, beauty, 
strength, wealth, poverty, fair fame, condition of 
birth or family, disease, ugliness, weakness, 
ignominy, glory, victory, defeat, bodily injury, 
imprisonment, comfort, luxury, plenty, or starv- 
ation, etc —all these lie within the neutral zone, 
and belong consequently in the category of things 
ethically indifferent, since a man may be either 
happy and virtuous or miserable and evil with of 
without any one or any combination of them. 

Yet things without inherent ethical essence are 
by no means devoid of value. A value is any 
constituent in life which accrues from things in 
themselves ethically indifferent, of which some are 
positive and preferred and others negative and 
rejected by the wise and virtuous man. To the 
former class belong life, health, strength, good 
mind, sound organs, beauty, wealth, fame, good 
birth, education, etc ; to the latter belong stupidity, 
ineptitude, disease, weakness, ugliness, mutilation, 
poverty, ignominy, etc. 

Duty is an act for which a moral defence can 
be advanced ; and this is preferable because it is 
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ethically positive, although in itself indifferent. 
Unbefitting are all acts deprecated by right reason. 
To live in accordance with virtue is the highest 
good as well as the highest duty, and an absolute 
good-in-itself. 

The wise and virtuous man is always free from 
passions, which are emotional disturbances and 
perturbations and which are actually diseases of 


the soul, just as arthritis, cancer, and tuberculosis ' 


are diseases of the body. The passions are divided 
into four categories (which in turn have many 
further subdivisions) — grief, fear, craving, and 
desire for pleasure. Unless these are eradicated 
from the soul, it cannot attain harmony with 
Nature or deity. It is especially necessary that we 
rise superior to amorous love, for this turns us 
into suppliants before the object of desire; and 
this, in turn, vitiates our independence and self- 
mastery. On the other hand, it is equally im- 
portant that we purge ourselves of all anger, for 
this returns upon itself and destroys all possible 
harmony between ourselves and the universal 
soul, which is passionless and perfect. 

Pleasure is an elation experienced in the con- 
templation of whatever is considered choice- 
worthy, but every object which incites pleasure 
is evanescent and in itself ethically neutral or 
essentially evil; therefore all desire for pleasure 
must be eradicated from the soul as a prerequisite 
for virtue and happiness. 

The good man is without vanity, since he is 
completely indifferent to good and evil report; 
and he never allows business or family cares to 
disturb his equanimity. 

Although things merely positive and er 
are without ethical imperative, nevertheless prac- 
tical life will consist largely in their pursuit. 
Parents, therefore, should be honoured ; wise and 
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virtuous men will take an active part in politics, 
in order to establish and maintain good govern- 
ment ; and, since man is made for action and not 
for solitude, he should marry, raise a family, and 
accept other social responsibilities as well. Ascetic- 
ism and austerity are to be rejected on principle 
wherever they can be avoided without compromise 
of virtue; even though they are ethically in- 
different, they are negative. The good man will 
seek things preferred and positive; but he will 
never permit the pursuit of them to becloud his 
reason. 


Virtue its Own Reward 


Only the good man can be free — all others are 
slaves to their desires for things ethically indiffer- 
ent. The most severe justice is necessary ; it is an 
unforgivable weakness to grant pardon or reduc- 
tion in deserved punishment to a convicted 
criminal ; the Buddhist-Pythagorean doctrine that 
all are entitled to share equally in the common 
good, whether they contribute or not, is unjust and 
ridiculous. 

Virtue is indivisible and all-pervasive: the man 
who possesses it will know what to do, how to 
direct his life. Ethical excellence involves not 
simply a moral quality, but the very dynamics of 
an active and successful life. The wise man, there- 
fore, is just and energetic, endowed with wisdom, 
courage, endurance, and temperance in all things. 
The virtue exercised by him exists as a thing-in- 
itself and is totally without ulterior motive ; and, 
finally, it is perpetual. This is because law and 
right reason reflect Nature or deity itself and can 
never be manufactured by human convention. 

For overwhelming cause, wise and virtuous 
men bring about their own departure from this 
life. If one’s country or friends benefit by it, if 
one suffers intolerable pain or mutilation, it is 
ethically good to take one’s own life. However, 
this must be determined by each individual for 
himself. 

From the hundreds of gems to be found in The 
Meditations of Aurelius we close with this: ‘ It is 
in thine own power to live free from all com- 
pulsion in the greatest tranquillity of mind, even 
if all the world cry out against thee as much as 
they choose, and even if wild beasts tear in pieces 
the members of this kneaded matter that has 
grown around thy soul... . Dost thou fear death? 
But what is death but the cessation of impressions 
through the senses? ’ 
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HOMAGE TO ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


by ROBERT GREACEN 


A great novelist reflected the violence of 
the age and fashioned a new literary style 


N July 2 last Ernest Hemingway’s wife — 
() his fourth — issued this statement to the 

world Press: ‘Mr Hemingway accident- 
ally killed himself while cleaning a gun this 
morning at 7.30 a.m.’ When I read this news item 
in The Guardian and looked at the photo of a 
bearded, sad-eyed Hemingway wearing a polo- 
neck, fisherman’s jersey, I could not help thinking 
of a certain passage in Hemingway’s For Whom 
the Bell Tolls. It begins with Maria talking of her 
wish to clean Robert Jordan’s pistol: 


‘Kiss me’, Robert Jordan said. 

‘Nay, this is serious. Wilt thou show me about the 
pistol? Pilar has rags and oil. There is a cleaning rod 
inside the cave that should fit it.’ 

‘Sure. I'll show you.’ 

‘Then’, Maria said, ‘ if you will teach me to shoot 
it either one of us could shoot the other and himself, 
or herself, if one were wounded and it were necessary 
to avoid capture.’ 

‘Very interesting’, Robert Jordan said. ‘Do you 
have many ideas like that? ’ 

‘Not many’, Maria said. ‘ But it is a good one...’ 
No doubt Hemingway thought it a good idea, too. 
(His father committed suicide in 1928.) How 
ironical that he should have been given Roman 
Catholic rites at the graveside, ‘since all his work 
is imbued with an heroic paganism! 

It is hardly too much to say that Hemingway’s 
violent death seems a fitting, almost a necessary, 
end to his career as man and writer, for if he was 
not an apostle of violence (and he certainly did 
not believe in violence in any naive Fascist way) 
his work reflected the brutality of our sick and 
anxious twentieth century in a manner that 
nobody else’s did. No man was more a child of 
his time; and he had the American ‘let’s-get- 
outa-here’ restlessness. Ernest Hemingway was 
born in 1899 at Oak Park, Illinois, the son of a 
doctor keen on sport and a mother interested in 
the arts. His father encouraged him to go fishing 
and shooting. He wanted the boy to study 
medicine, but young Hemingway preferred to take 
a job as a Kansas City newspaperman. Then 
he volunteered for ambulance work with the 
American Red Cross in the First World War and 
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saw service in Italy, where he was seriously 
wounded and gained the Croce de Guerra. A 
Farewell to Arms (1929), based on his Italian 
experience, is not only one of Hemingway’s two 
or three best novels, but one of the most moving 
prose works to come out of the 1914-18 conflict, 

As a foreign correspondent, Hemingway —a 
good journalist in the ordinary sense of the word 
as well as a writer with a distinctive voice of his 
own — covered the Greco-Turkish War. In 1921 
he settled in Paris, where he was befriended by 
those two other American rebels and expatriates, 
Ezra Pound and Gertrude Stein. Characteristically, 
he taught Pound how to box! 

Miss Stein (‘a rose is a rose is a rose’) had a 
big infiuence on his earlier writings ; she advised 
him against poetry and helped in the revision of 
some of his work. Later she was to claim to have 
introduced Hemingway to the alleged art of bull- 
fighting, that formalized, barbaric ritual which 
became for him a test of man’s courage and was 
the motivating force for a great deal of his 
fiction. Fiesta (1926), his first novel, shows that 
Hemingway treated the bull-fight as more than a 
spectacle ; for him it was a kind of mystical ex- 
perience, as well as epitomizing war and man’s 
struggle not only against other men but Nature 
herself. In 1932 came his Death in the Afternoon, 
which again was based on his growing obsession 
with the bull-ring and the techniques of the 
matador. A number of his short stories also reveal 
his concern with bull-fighting, and of course it 
enters into the Spanish Civil War novel, For 
Whom the Bell Tolls (1941). 

By the end of the 1920s Hemingway had 
become a figure of international fame, known 
even to people who had never read a page of his 
work. His name spelled toughness. He began to 
avoid other writers, despising some of them for 
what seemed to him their humanitarian effeminacy 
or hypocrisy. Hemingway, the man and writer, 
was now hard to separate from Hemingway the 
legend. He can be seen as a kind of American 
T. E. Lawrence wandering over the face of the 
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earth in search of adventure. The Green Hills of 
Africa (1935) dealt with big-game hunting. To 
Have and To Have Not (1937) had for its setting 
the Caribbean, where he temporarily lived. 

All these years, too, he was turning out tech- 
nically perfect short stories. The Spanish Civil 
War, in which he once again went back to his old 
job of foreign correspondent, gave him the 
material he used in For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
With the coming of the Second World War, 
Hemingway got the opportunity of indulging in 
warfare against submarines in the Caribbean. The 
RAF took him on raids, as correspondent, and he 
joined in the Normandy campaign as reporter. 

Hemingway’s first post-War novel, Across the 
River and Into the Trees (1950) was savagely 
assailed by the critics, who now concluded that 
his talent had spent itself and that he could now 
only write, in an almost adolescent, hero-worship- 
ping way, of soldiers, fishermen, and hunters, 
‘dumb ox’ characters who said little, were 
fanatically active and sexually demanding. Then 
the critics, a couple of years later, were surprised 
by the lyrical perfection of style of his short 
novel, The Old Man and the Sea (1952), whose 
hero, a Cuban fisherman, was not just a sub- 
human being but a man of genuine dignity. For 
this he won the Pulitzer Prize in 1953. 

In 1954, Hemingway was given that most 
coveted of all literary awards, the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. The President of the Swedish Academy 
said this of him at the presentation: ‘ Hemingway 
is one of the great authors of our time, one of 
those who, honestly and undauntedly, reproduces 
the genuine features of the hard countenance of 
the age.’ 

Few modern writers have had so individual and 
recognizable a style as Hemingway. It was so 
much part of him that sometimes he almost 
parodied it. Here is a typical passage from an 
early short story, ‘Up in Michigan’: 


Jim Gilmore came to Horton’s Bay from Canada. 
He bought the blacksmith shop from old man Horton. 
Jim was short and dark with big moustaches and big 
hands. He was a good horse-shoer and did not look 
much like a blacksmith even with his leather apron 
on. He lived upstairs above the blacksmith’s shop and 
took his meals at A. J. Smith’s. 


The sentences are short, crisp, factual. Long 
sentences are rare. Hemingway was very far 
removed in spirit from writers like Proust or 
Henry James, who are concerned not only with 
definite facts and actions but with past asso- 


ciations, and nuances of thought and behaviour. 
Hemingway, whatever else he was, cannot be 
considered a philosopher or even a man of letters. 
One wonders what kind of books he read. Yet 
here and there he has made the telling remark 
about writing, as in this example: 

For a true writer each book should be a new begin- 
ning, where he tries again for something which is 
beyond attainment. He should always try for some- 
thing which has never been done, or that others have 
failed. Then sometimes, with good luck, he will 
succeed. 

Frequently Hemingway did succeed in bringing 
to life an atmosphere or a character. He did not 
succeed so well in putting across his own view 
of life, that near-hysterical obsession with death 
and heroism. In For Whom the Bell Tolls Robert 
Jordan thinks of Pablo: ‘He was just a coward 
and that was the worst luck a man could 
have.’ 

Soldiers mostly take courage for granted ; they ~ 
rarely nag on and on about it. Did Hemingway 
deep down have so great a fear of personal 
inadequacy in the face of danger that he was 
driven to prove again and again that he was not 
a coward? It would be interesting, too, to know 
why he insisted so much on the necessity of male 
sexual prowess. 

There are some who, like the President of the 
Swedish Academy, have claimed greatness for 
Hemingway ; but this is a claim that cannot be 
seriously upheld. His limitations of vision were 
too clearly marked; and he refused (or was 
unable) to deal with issues other than those in- 
volving strife and human courage. True, he makes 
the Spanish Ciivil War live for us, but does little 
to satisfy our curiosity as to the philosophical 
nature of that struggle. To the questions ‘ Why 
did it happen? ’ and ‘ What can be learned from 
it?’ he can give no satisfactory reply. A great 
writer would not merely say that the Fascists were 
‘bad’ and the Republicans ‘ good ’, as if he were 
a Boy Scout talking about a cowboy film. He 
would present the situation in terms of light and 
shade, and his novel would be informed by a 
central philosophic theme notably missing from 
For Whom the Bell Tolls. 

Nevertheless, with all his faults, Hemingway’s 
talent was an immense one; we should be grate- 
ful for it and rejoice in it. In his mirror we can 
see both the ugly and heroic faces of this century. 
If we sometimes dislike what we see, the fault is 
in mankind and not in Ernest Hemingway. 
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Historical Mysteries and Christian Origins 


by MICHAEL H. BRIGGS 


The truth about the deaths of Napoleon and Lincoln 
is as obscure as that about the death of Jesus 


HENEVER we try to find out details 
of past events we run up against a 
whole string of problems that appear 


to be unique to historical investigations. For 
example, the degree of certainty we feel about 
any particular historical account is a different 
kind of certainty to that which we associate with 
any other type of proposition. Also, generally 
speaking, the farther back in time we go, the less 
certain we are that the account We accept as true 
actually describes the historical event. To avoid 
these problems, perhaps unconsciously, historians, 
or at least the writers of popular histories, have 
adopted a special technique. Basing their accounts 
on precedent and on the most readily available 
documents, they arrive at a reasonable explanation 
of a particular historical situation. And once such 
an explanation has been spread among a gener- 
ation or two of historians, it sticks and nothing 
can shake it. This is particularly true if new facts 
appear to offer an alternate explanation that is 
in any way out-of-the-ordinary. 

To the average person what happened in the 
past, particularly the remote past, is of no parti- 
cular importance or even interest. Yet it is obvious 
that certain historical events are of much greater 
significance. I mean those events that led to the 
foundings of the world’s religions. To take 
Christianity as an example, it is obvious that if 
the traditional account of the death of Jesus is 
true, then this is of great immediate importance 
and interest. I wish to argue the thesis that this 
account is not true and that it has been arrived 
at by a selection of the evidence. I wish to 
present my argument in two stages. First, I wish 
to show that there is something mysterious about 
the deaths of two much more recent historical 
figures, Napoleon and Lincoln, and that the effect 
I mentioned in the first paragraph, that historians 
have strung some of the relevant facts together 
into a reasonable story and then stuck to it, has 
played a paramount role in determining what the 
average person knows about these events. Second- 
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ly, I wish to show that in a very similar manner 
the fragmentary evidence about Jesus’s death has 
been strung into one possible explanation that 
Christian historians have stuck to despite obvious 
alternatives. 

What, you may ask, is mysterious about the 
deaths of Napoleon and Lincoln? Surely 
Napoleon Bonaparte died in 1821 on the island 
of St Helena after six years’ confinement, while 
Abraham Lincoln was shot by John Wilkes 
Booth in 1865? These are the traditional accounts 
of the deaths of these two men. I wish to suggest 
that the evidence for Napoleon’s death is very 
dubious ; so much so that we cannot be certain 
when or where he died. Next, I wish to suggest 
that although there is no doubt that Lincoln was 
assassinated in Ford’s Theatre on the night of 
April 14, 1865, the events leading up to and 
following the tragedy are mysterious in the 
extreme. 


Napoleon’s ‘ Double’ 


The following facts I find of significance in 
evaluating the death of Napoleon: 


(1) In 1818 Francois Eugene Robeaud, a 
‘double’ of Napoleon, disappeared with his sister 
from their native village of Baleycourt. Robeaud 
was never seen again, though his sister was dis- 
covered in 1820 living comfortably in Tours. 

(2) Early in 1819 a Frenchman calling himself 
Revard and bearing a striking resemblance to 
Napoleon established an optical and diamond 
business with a partner named Petrucci in Verona, 
Italy. 

(3) In August 1823 Revard disappeared and 
did not return. His share in the business passed 
to Petrucci, who apparently received a sum of 
money from the French authorities in return for 
Revard’s effects and letters. 

(4) In September, 1823, an unidentified prow- 
ler was shot and killed by a sentry in the grounds 
of Schénbrunn Castle, Austria, where Napoleon’s 
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Death mask of Napoleon 


son lay ill with scarlet fever. The body was 
claimed by the French Embassy, but was later 
buried in the grounds of the Castle. 

(5) Visitors, attendants, and doctors who saw 
Napoleon in 1820 and 1821 on St Helena were 
struck by his changed manner, behaviour, and 
signature. 


All these small pieces of evidence are compat- 
ible with the traditional story of Napoleon’s 
death—if you are prepared to accept a number of 
coincidences. 


The Enigma of Lincoln 


Next, let us look at the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. Numerous people heard the shots 
and saw a figure leap from a box on to the stage, 
fall badly, and run off. Several members of the 
audience identified the figure as John Wilkes 
Booth. Ten days later, on April 24, 1865, a party 
of soldiers set fire to a barn near Fredricksburg. 
A body was recovered, shot in the neck, and 
identified as Booth. The things I find mysterious 
are the following: 


(1) Booth was identified immediately as the 
assassin, yet he escaped on horseback over the 


Potomac by the Navy Yard Bridge, the only 
bridge left unguarded. 

(2) Booth rode through Maryland along the 
only roads left unpatrolled by the troops search- 
ing for the assassin. 

(3) Pictures of the assassin released by Edwin 
M. Stanton, the Secretary of War, on April 15 
proved to be pictures of Edwin Booth, John 
Wilkes’s brother. 

(4) Dr John Mays, who had known John 
Wilkes Booth, was shown the body of the man 
shot at Fredricksburg. He denied it was Booth. 

(5) Booth’s diary was recovered and given to 
Stanton. Numerous pages of this diary were later 
found to be missing. ; 

(6) It is said that newspapers in Minnesota 
and New York carried accounts of Lincoln’s 
assassination several hours before the event. 

(7) The guard who was absent from the door 
of Lincoln’s box on the fateful evening was one 
John F. Parker, a policeman with a dreadful 
previous record of inefficiency. He was never 
prosecuted for his absence. 


These facts are compatible with the traditional 
view that Lincoln was shot by Booth, a hot- 
headed Southern supporter. Yet the behaviour of 
the other men involved is peculiar and compatible 
with the alternate hypothesis that Booth was the 
tool in a conspiracy centred around many govern- 
ment officials. Either that or one just accepts the 
coincidence and bungling. 

I hope that I have shown that the available 
evidence about the deaths of two of the most 
prominent figures of the nineteenth century 
indicates that the traditional historical accounts 
are inadequate, incomplete, and possibly quite 
inaccurate. Now, if this sort of thing is possible 
for happenings of the last century, the chances 
of sorting out what happened at the death of 
Jesus, twenty centuries ago, look pretty poor. 
This is particularly so as over this time numerous 
persons, motivated by the highest moral forces, 
have deliberately destroyed evidence appearing 
contrary to the traditional accounts. 


The Mystery of Jesus 

The first thing that strikes anyone interested 
in Christian origins is the lack of really ancient 
documents. One would have hoped for fragments 
of documents written in the first or second 
centuries by eyewitnesses. However, the oldest 
fragments date from the third century. These are 
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Assassination of Lincoln at Ford’s theatre, April 14, 1865, from a contemporary print 


the famous ‘Chester Beatty’ papyri, which are 
preserved in London. There is also part of John’s 
Gospel in the Rylands Library of Manchester that 
is probably as old. The earliest complete, or 
almost complete, New Testament documents are 
fourth or fifth century vellum manuscripts known 
as the Sinaitic Codex (London) and Vatican 
Codex No 1209. Consequently, we have to sort 
out the origins of Christianity mainly from docu- 
ments written 400 years after the events they 
describe. The problems of Napoleon and Lincoln, 
which illustrate the acceptance of one account 
and the suppression of alternatives, should be 
continually borne in mind in the following 
discussion. 

The traditional account of the death of Jesus 
is drawn from the Synoptic Gospels. Briefly, Jesus 
is betrayed by Judas and is arrested. He is quickly 
tried by the Jewish leaders, condemned, and taken 
before the Roman procurator Pilate. He is con- 
demned to death and is executed by crucifixion. 
Three days later Jesus rises from the dead and is 
seen by various disciples and friends. Aside from 
the highly unlikely conclusion to this account, 
here are the facts that I feel are important and 
must be taken into account: 

(1) In a manuscript known to the third 
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century writer Origen, the prisoner offered with 
Jesus by Pilate to the multitude is known not 
merely as ‘ Barabbas’ but as ‘ Jesus Barabbas’. 
Most later manuscripts drop the first name, for 
obvious reasons. If there were two Jesuses up for 
execution, this is very interesting. Moreover, while 
Jesus’s name was Christ (or Christos) meaning 
‘anointed ’, ‘ Barabbas’ is Aramaic for ‘son of 
the Father’. Hence, Pilate offered the multitude 
a choice between Jesus the anointed and Jesus 
the son of the Father —a rather different situation 
from that expressed by most Bibles. 

(2) The Jewish Talmud refers to Jesus the 
Nazarene (Jehoshua_ ben-Pandira), who was 
hanged at Lydda on the eve of the Passover for 
practising magic. Origen, in the third century, had 
published a reply to a story published by Celsus 
sometime the previous century, in which Jesus is 
stated to be the son of a soldier named Panthera, 
and to have practised magic learned in Egypt. The 
setting of the Talmud story is about 90 Bc. 

(3) The scene of the Jesus story is Roman- 
conquered Israel. The Jews were naturally un- 
happy about this conquest and rebellions were 
not infrequent. In the minds of many the Messiah 
was to be a person combining religious and civil 
leadership. To be divine, and also to throw off 
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the yoke of Roman rule. A Sibylline Oracle 
(v, 256) specifically identifies the Messiah with 
the ‘ best of all Hebrews who stayed the sun in 
his course once’, i.e. Joshua. This expectation 
that the Messiah would be the Old Testament 
Joshua (who, after all, never died, but was swept 
to heaven in a fiery chariot) may be reflected in 
an abortive attempt in the first century to invade 
Jerusalem by the Zealots, who tried to bring down 
the walls with trumpet blasts. 

(4) There are the innumerable fish. There are 
just too many mentions of fish in the Jesus story 
to be coincidences. Many of the disciples were 
fishermen. Jesus was popularly represented by a 
fish symbol. The Old Testament Joshua was the 
son of Nun (the Hebrew word for ‘ fish’). John 
the Baptist was named ‘ Ioannes’ (‘ Oannes’ was 
the name of an important fish-god in Babylonia). 
The conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn that 
occurred in 7 BC, and is pretty certainly the 
‘Star of Bethlehem’, occurred in the constel- 
lation Pisces. 


Myth or History ? 


There are many ways of trying to put together 
these fragments of information to get a picture 
of the events around Jesus that differs from the 
traditional supernatural one. Among those who 
have proposed such solutions are Bruno Bauer, 
J. M. Robertson, Thomas Whittaker, W. B. 
Smith, Arthur Drews, P. L. Couchoud, L. G. 
Rylands, and Archibald Robertson. Each has 
been able to assemble a different picture. And 
this is not surprising, for there are so many miss- 
ing pieces of information. 

What has arisen from these investigations? 
Opinions differ, but it is my opinion that the 
Jesus of the New Testament is a composite figure 
of several rebel leaders bearing the same name. 
By selection and embroidery the basic story has 
become woven into a single strand. Accept this 
and the resurrection stories become meaningful. 
They referred originally not to the resurrection 
of a single religious leader named ‘ Jesus ’, but to 
the appearance of a new leader of the group after 
the execution of another. The failure of many 
of the disciples to recognize the resurrected Jesus 
for some time may be allegory. 

But it is just impossible to definitely sort out 
the myths and facts of Christian origins, just as 
it is impossible to sort out the facts about the 
deaths of Napoleon and Lincoln. 


MEN MUST WEEP 


by DAVID GUNSTON 


Psychiatrists claim that tears 
may have a therapeutic value 


OES a man crying sound to you like a 
[) erssscien in terms? If it does, you 

may well be way behind in your know- 
ledge of mental health problems. Before one flies 
to support the old convention that no real man 
ever cries it is as well to look at the facts, 
particularly the recent findings of modern psychi- 
atric medicine. 

However much one may feel that somehow it 
is not right for a man to break down into weeping 
as it is for a woman, there is now a formidable 
body of opinion that there is no earthly reason 
why the feminine prerogative of ‘a good cry’ of 
tradition and practice should not be equally 
beneficial to the male sex. 


Release of Tension 

A Florida doctor who has long studied this 
unusual subject, Dr James Bond, was quite 
emphatic about the definite value of masculine 
tears in a recent address to his fellow psychiatrists. 
“Harassed modern man might add years to his 
life if he’d just break down and weep occasionally, 
or else find a male equivalent of tears’, he said. 
“Men perhaps need to learn more from women 
either in how to avoid emotional tension, or in 
how to deal with it in less damaging ways than 
the development of coronary artery disease.’ 

Another noted American authority on this 
subject, Dr David M. Englehardt, has explained 
the difficulties the average, convention-ridden 
modern man is up against when he just wants to 
‘let off steam’: ‘In high-pressure business situ- 
ations tensions build up and should be relieved. 
But an executive can’t break down and cry like a 
baby. So he takes out his frustrations on his 
secretary or his wife. This indirect expression of 
anger, or “crying without tears ”, is effective un- 
less the amount of tension cannot be expressed 
by this alternative outlet — then there’s trouble.’ 

It is generally agreed among doctors that the 
male is more susceptible to the physical results of 
mental stress than is the female. This does not 
necessarily mean that the man who cannot weep 
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when external circumstances and internal emotion- 
al stresses demand it is automatically a likely 
candidate for stomach ulcers. But many lesser 
maladies, believed to have a basically emotional 
cause, may well result if pent-up emotions in a 
man are not released in Nature’s sudden and 
cleansing way— by tears. Skin eruptions like 
weeping eczema, allergic conditions like hay fever 
and asthma, mild but persistent digestive upsets 
and a dozen other common nuisances of everyday 
living may all in fact be the psychosomatic ex- 
pressions of the frustrated need to cry in men. 

As well as its direct physical manifestations, 
which are now known to include the secretion of 
enzyme substances in human tears which are 
lethally damaging to many noxious bacteria in the 
eye and mucous membranes of the nose and 
associated parts of the body, crying has now been 
shown to be a highly significant form of human 
communication. Any adults who in secret or 
without concealment have wept when quite alone, 
be they men or women, can testify — if they are 
completely honest —as to the beneficial effects 
of the crying upon body and soul alike. But if 
We cry in the presence of others, we establish an 
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immediate bond with them not only of direct 
communication but invariably of sympathy. He is 
not human who is not moved by tears, whatever 
the reasons for them. As Ashley Montagu says: 
“A bond and an involvement are immediately 
established in a manner as instantaneous and 
profound as occurs in no other form of human 
behaviour. Weeping is a powerful means of ex- 
pressing distress and constitutes an equally power- 
ful means of eliciting sympathy and help from 
others.’ 


Healthy Escape-valve 

This immediately recognizable feeling of in- 
volvement through the presence of tears, one’s 
own or those of another, cannot but be beneficial 
to both. It brings two human spirits closer to- 
gether and closer to ultimate understanding. It 
was probably a greater flash of deep human 
wisdom than he himself realized that made 
Charles Dickens write: ‘Heaven knows we need 
never be ashamed of our tears, for they are rain 
upon the blinding dust of earth, overlying our 
hard hearts.’ 

It seems fairly certain to us now that if men 
generally learnt the cleansing relief of tears, if the 
conventions tabooing male crying were swept 
aside in the face of our improved knowledge, 
many of the troublesome emotional tensions and 
dammed-up frustrations so common in modern 
conditions of living would be eased. Doubtless 
primitive man wept when he felt like it, and 
doubtless, too, the conventional frowning upon 
the man who does in fact weep on occasion has 
developed purely as a social taboo based on the 
feeling that no man should ever do anything that 
looks feminine. 

Sometimes, in an astonishing moment of un- 
expectedly released tears, a man may discover in 
a blinding flash of joy and understanding the 
relative unimportance of his own puny worries. 
Seen suddenly, perhaps for the first time, against 
the larger pattern of human needs and desires and 
problems, his own small and selfish fears and 
disappointments are wiped away with tears. As 
Virgil told us, ‘Human deeds have their tears’, 
and there may be times when we need quite 
forcibly reminding that we must not look inwards 
all the time. 

Among those present-day societies where mas- 
culine weeping is not thought effeminate in any 
way, and is simply and unashamedly regarded 
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as a healthy expression of human feelings, as 
among the Latin peoples, there is a noticeable 
glow o* human warmth, reflecting a deeper and 
more general involvement of the individual with 
the human condition in its widest sense. 

To break down into crying, therefore, may not 
necessarily indicate that an emotional low has 
been reached from which no escape is possible. 
It may well mark a moment of tonic relief leading 
on to a healthier mental state. 

Great men all down the ages — in spite of the 
continuing public feeling that men who weep are 
weaklings or sissies — have always clearly recog- 
nized tears as mental therapy. In the belief that 
an occasional cry, where the situation calls for 
one, is a perfectly healthy emotional escape-valve 
has lain much wisdom through the centuries. 


The Tears of Great Men 


David wept for Jonathan, and Marc Antony, 
Dr Samuel Johnson, Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
Dickens himself all shed tears openly. The great 
Roman general Scipio cried bitterly when 
Carthage fell. The Emperor Charlemagne wept at 
the sight of hostile ships approaching, and the 
British Prime Minister William Pitt cried when he 
heard that Napoleon had won the battle of 
Austerlitz. Thomas Carlyle would invariably start 
sobbing when he thought of his dead wife, while 
Oliver Cromwell was as quick to tears as the 
most emotional woman. 

The German ruler Bismarck, the so-called ‘Man 
of Iron’, was much given to fits of crying, while 
his later successor, Wilhelm II, the last Kaiser, 
cried and broke down after being reprimanded in 
the German Parliament, the Reichstag, for giving 
an unauthorized newspaper interview. When the 
first Battle of the Marne was over in World War 
I, the German commander, General von Moltke, 
broke down and wept profusely, while that ultra- 
hard-boiled soldier of World War II, US General 
George Patton, did the same at a victory parade. 
General de Gaulle has more than once been seen 
brushing away tears in public when deeply moved 
by the reception he has received both from his 
own people and in other countries. 

Coming suddenly on a great bank of spring 
flowers in the Chapel Hill gardens at the Univer- 
sity of California, which he was visiting to give 
one of his memorable readings, actor Charles 
Laughton promptly burst into tears at the sight. 
Boxer Carmen Basilio cried like a baby on regain- 


ing his championship title. Britain’s present Prime 
Minister, Harold Macmillan, freely admits that 
he readily gives vent to tears when moved. 

Yet perhaps the most notable example of a 
great, staunch, and wholly masculine man not in 
the least ashamed to weep freely in front of others 
if sufficiently touched is, of course, Sir Winston 
Churchill. To himself, as to his people, his famous 
wartime promise of nothing but ‘ blood, tears, toil 
and sweat’ was not mere rhetoric. 

More than once, when visiting the bombed 
cities of his country during the War, his pi _— se 
tears were seen and understood by thousands. 
“You see’, said one old London woman after a 
terrible air raid, ‘he really cares. He’s crying!’ At 
the victory celebrations in London Churchill’s 
tears were by far the most noted aspect. In her 
biography of Sir Winston journalist Virginia 
Cowles recounts the unforgettable occasion one 
day in 1940 at the christening of his baby grand- 
son Winston, when he sat through the ceremony, 
tears of pity and love and humanity streaming 
down his face, murmuring: ‘ Poor infant, to be 
born into such a world as this.’ 


Man’s Real Weakness 


Yet none of these men could be regarded as 
cowardly, lacking in masculinity and emotionally 
immature, It was merely their sensitive emotional 
natures that happened to be linked with a 
ready and patently natural ability to find relief 
from pent-up feelings of one kind or another 
in tears. 

The secret seems to lie in this ability to burst 
forth spontaneously into tears when some 
emotional or mental impasse has been reached, 
not often or whenever things go wrong, of course, 
but when the emotions are deeply wrought and 
when inner tensions demand relief. The man too 
ready for tears would clearly be psychologically 
unbalanced and in need of treatment. 

Yet equally, failure to be able to cry regardless 
of conventions or the reactions of others may be 
a sign of emotional incompleteness in men, It is 
a problem that women never have to face. Far 
better, say the experts, to face the situation and 
release tensions through tears than to keep them 
bottled up within one like a. bad genie, later to 
appear through physical disturbances. Contrary to 
the general belief, it may well be true that a man’s 
real weakness may lie not in crying but in being 
unable to do so. 
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‘WHAT MAKES PLATO RUN?’ 


by ERNEST GELLNER 


The oldest and most crucial ethical question 
is the theme of a provocative American novel 


brilliant novel, recently republished in this 

country, What Makes Sammy Run? (John 
Lane, English ed), is a crib, point by point, from 
Plato’s Republic. 

What Makes Sammy Run? is an obsessional 
novel, written appropriately enough in the first 
person, for the author clearly shares the obsession 
with which he endows the narrator. The main 
character, Sammy Glick, is an unmitigated bastard 
who by total ruthlessness comes to gain the 
world’s prizes as they are or were conceived in 
Manhattan and Hollywood. 


[: is not widely realized that Budd Schulbergs’s 


Why be Moral? 

The narrator is fairly carefully matched with 
Sammy, so as to bring out all the more sharply 
the difference in their fortunes. ‘ Superficially we 
were similar, both columnists, both Jewish, both 
men, both American citizens, both awake for the 
same brief moment in world time: I stared at 
Sammy now, asked my question and waited for 
the answer like a mystic trying to reach another 
world. (Italics mine.) 

The narrator’s fortunes are fairly mediocre 
throughout. (The Republic in the beginning goes 
even further and drastically contrasts a wretched 
just man with a most fortunate unjust one.) His 
own role in the story is partly to provide a contrast 
to Sammy, partly to express an obsession with 
him. Superficially, it is the story of Sammy’s 
progress, but really it is the story of the narrator’s 
obsession with Sammy, and the crystailization of 
an argument. 

The novel is misnamed. The narrator, and the 
author in effect, misinterpret the nature of the 
obsession. They are only indirectly obsessed with 
what makes Sammy run. What really bothers 
them is whether it is worth running the way 
Sammy does. 

Sammy is the unjust man, the tyrannical man, 
the man in possession of Gyges’ ring. The narrator 
is the just man. He is haunted by the question 
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whether his own righteousness is worth it. The 
existence of Sammy, and of a world which not 
only tolerates but favours him, thrusts this worry 
upon him. His preoccupation with Sammy’s 
career, Sammy’s past, Sammy’s psychology and 
private modes of experience, all spring from this 
moral preoccupation. It is not a disinterested 
psychological curiosity. It is inspired by perhaps 
the oldest and most crucial question of ethics. 

But just this is also the underlying and pervasive 
theme of Plato’s Republic. Recent and sophistic- 
ated interpretations of the Republic — Mr Cross- 
man’s and Professor Popper’s —have caused 
people to neglect this point a little by concentrat- 
ing on Plato’s reactionary political theory. But if 
the Republic is misunderstood when treated merely 
as a work on politics, then similarly Schulberg’s 
novel is misinterpreted as a study of Hollywood. 
And as a novel, it is perhaps too desperately con- 
cerned with putting over an explicit argument. 
This argumen: really is, step by step, identical 
with that of the Republic. Both books are con- 
tributions to a metaphysical ‘Crime Does Not 
Pay’ series. And why does it not? 


The Penalty is Chaos 


There are, in the end, three reasons why it does 
not pay to be Sammy, the unjust, the tyrannical 
man. These are the famous old Psychological, 
Political, and Metaphysical proofs. Sammy, we 
learn towards the end of the book, has chaos 
and conflict within his soul. Secondly, he has 
chaos and ipsecurity in the society surrounding 
him, and this is not accidental, but the natural 
and inevitable by-product of his own type of 
personality. Indeed it is in the image of it. When 
Sammy reaches the top, when according to his 
own false values he ought to be happy, he is in 
fact obliged eternally, and in the end no doubt 
unsuccessfully, to be on guard against further 
Sammies, stealing towards his throne, dagger in 
hand. Sammy has to feel his back all the time. 
Whether his desperate watchfulness is successful 
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or not makes comparatively little difference — he 
is destined for fundamental misery either way. 

And finally, there is the quality of his ex- 
perience. The novel scrupulously observes the 
Platonic requirements for assessing relative 
qualities of experience (requirements curiously 
similar to those recommended by John Stuart 
Mill over two millenia years later). These are, 
that those who should compare the various types 
of experience should have knowledge of both. In 
accordance with the symbolic conventions of the 
contemporary novel, the general tone of ex- 
perience is symbolized by kinds of woman. In 
the course of the novel both characters, as it 
were, crosswise enjoy both their own and each 
other’s final partners. 


When the Wicked Prosper 


There can be little doubt that the woman who 
finally becomes the just man’s wife (i.e. the 
philosophical man’s mode of experience) is 
qualitatively superior to her (its) alternative. On 
this point there seems no doubt in the narrator’s 
and author’s mind. We can in any case allow the 
author the right, within his own world inside the 
novel, to decide such questions of value. Sammy 
displays by his choice the lower quality of his 
pleasure. ... 

As far as the external events of the story go, 
both the contrasted characters are provided with 
a free choice of the two qualities of experience. 
But in terms of the constitution of their souls, 
their choices are of course not free at all. The 
just, the righteous and philosophical man, guided 
by his higher faculties, is capable of understanding 
both types of experience and choosing rightly, in 
his own true interest. The unjust, tyrannical man, 
dominated by the lower parts of his self, may in 
some superficial sense experience both, but he is 
really only capable of taking in the lower. In his 
ignorance, his lack of true philosophical under- 
standing, he chooses ill and to his own ultimate 
and unquestionable detriment. 

The three reasons which are thus ultimately 
found in the novel are of course exactly those 
which the Republic provides to the equally press- 
ing — indeed the identical — question whether it 
is better to be an unjust man with a just repu- 
tation, rather than vice versa ; an issue which, in 
terms of worldly fortunes, is presented even more 
sharply in the early parts of the Republic. The 
unjust man has cruel and unpredictable and un- 


controllable tyrants within his own soul; he is 
surrounded by a similarly unpredictable and 
uncontrollable society formed in his own image. 
And, though he is not competent to see it, the 
quality of his experience is lower than that of 
the just man. 

Of course, the real interest of this remarkable 
parallelism of the two works is not that they 
exhibit the persistence of an influence, but that 
the same tools should be available at such differ- 
ent times for the solution of so similar and 
similarly obsessional a question. The just or 
inhibited man, or the man aspiring to justice, is 
perturbed by the worry that he is being had. In 
some cases, when confronted with a Sammy or a 
tyrannical man, the worry may really get in his 
hair. The conceptual philosophical tools for 
assuaging this worry appear not to have changed 
in over two millenia. 

There may be circumstances in which this 
preoccupation becomes unbearably acute. Society 
formally preaches certain values, but in fact 
rewards those who ignore them and penalizes 
those who strive to uphold them. Irritably the 
just feel cheated. They would prefer to be in a 
well-managed universe. They don’t mind so much 
not having it so good as long as they can con- 
vince themselves that they deserve it so. But if 
not. ... In the world of Budd Schulberg’s novels, 
now perhaps slightly dated through the advent of 
organization men, this situation is very sharply 
and pervasively present. Success, conspicuous 
success, goes to the unjust. The author minds a 
good deal. 

Of course there is one further analogy between 
the two arguments. Neither is conspicuously 
convincing. 
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CRIMES AGAINST RELIGION 


by C. G. L. DU CANN 


Public opinion has made many laws 
on the statute book a dead letter 


RIMES against religion, one of the oldest 

kinds of crime, still exist in English law. 
4 "ins educated person, even if he or she 
be less erudite than Lord Macaulay’s schoolboy, 
can name two of them offhand: the common law 
crime of blasphemy (including blasphemous libel) 
and sacrilege. There are others of less importance. 
But it may be doubted if many people outside 
legal circles could even name them. 

In fact, it is hardly too much to say that a 
specialist in criminal law, whether solicitor or 
barrister, may have a busy and varied practice 
and yet throughout his professional career never 
once take part in either the prosecution or defence 
of a single crime against religion. Few of our 
courts try a religious crime. Of what other branch 
of criminal jurisprudence can these claims be 
made? 

Except in the case of sacrilege, indubitably the 
prosecution of such crimes today is rare. Take 
blasphemy for example. In the current edition of 
Archbold, that indispensable Bible of legal crime- 
specialists and our criminal courts, there is no 
later leading case quoted than that of Gott in 
1922 ; a remarkable fact. This does not mean that 
there have been no prosecutions of blasphemy 
since that year. There have been several, as no 
doubt most people are aware. But it does mean 
that the later cases were trifling from the legal 
standpoint and pretty certainly went no further 
than the magistrates’ court. Gott, of course, went 
to the Court of Criminal Appeal, where the con- 
viction was upheld. 

Perhaps you think the present rarity of blas- 
phemy prosecutions is due to the modern spirit of 
toleration. Rather is it due, I think, to the politic 
prudence of such prosecuting authorities as the 
Director of Public Prosecutions Department and 
the Legal Department of the Metropolitan Com- 
missioner of Police; and, behind these two, the 
Home Office. From these the provincial author- 
ities take their cue. 

These Whitehall departments are well aware, so 
far as criminal prosecutions for blasphemy are 
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concerned, of two factors: first, the unpredict- 
ability of modern juries in matters of opinion (as 
demonstrated recently in the Lady Chatterley 
case), and second, the resolute and unremitting 
opposition of an influential section of educated 
public opinion which would be roused by the 
persecution of free expression. These factors have 
to be taken into account. 


Blasphemy and Sacrilege 


Extant in the law reports are three leading cases 
upon blasphemy which might well make any Law 
Officers of the Crown, if inclined to bigoted folly, 
pause. These cases, the Bradlaugh case, the Foote 
case, and the Secular Society case, greatly narrow- 
ed the definition of legal blasphemy and by 
judicial dicta widened the permissible area of 
criticism of religion. Neither the Churches nor 
the Government, considering these cases, can 
welcome the idea of another cause célébre in 
blasphemy. 

It is tempting to speculate on what might 
happen if such a prosecution were launched. 
Certainly it is quite on the cards that modern- 
minded judges and juries might be much keener 
on protecting freedom of expression than on 
protecting religious susceptibilities. 

Yet understandably many people feel uneasy 
that the common law of blasphemy remains 
existent. Its repeal, reform, or amendment by 
vote-conscious party politicians is unlikely. But 
bigotry may revive: to that extent the present 
position is unsatisfactory. The consolation is that 
without a strong element of vilification or conduct 
tending to a breach of the peace the authorities 
are unlikely to prosecute ; and by disuse common- 
law blasphemy may drift into obsolescence. 

Sacrilege is in quite a different state. In law, it 
is also much narrower than what religious people 
mean by this word: namely, the desecration or 
defilement of what to them is sacred. To be 
legally guilty of ‘the felony called sacrilege’ you 
have to commit another felony such as theft or 
malicious damage. Nor is this enough. In addition, 
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you must have broken into and entered, or broken 
out of, some ‘ place of divine worship ’. 

By the law sacrilege is considered as one form 
of larceny and it is defined in Section 24 of the 
Larceny Act 1916. A flavour of the religious 
horror it inspired —and still inspires — lingers 
in its prescribed punishment, which can be life- 
imprisonment. That nowadays, of course, is never 
imposed. A few months’ imprisonment is usually 
given. There is a secondary offence, where the 
offender breaks and enters but does not accomp- 
lish his intended felony, which carries a maximum 
of seven years’ imprisonment. 


Secular Funerals 


Today the church thief is usually as poor as the 
proverbial church mouse (very different from his 
brother the bank bandit), and generally he merely 
rifles the offertory box, frequently labelled ‘ For 
the Poor ’. The basis of legal sacrilege is material- 
istic, concerned in. checking theft or vandalism, 
and not at all spiritual. 

The rest of our English crimes against religion 
may fairly be described as disciplinary. They aim 
at enforcing order and at suppressing ill be- 
haviour, nuisance, and conduct tending to a 
breach of the peace. Their origin lies mainly in 
the former ill will between partizans of Christian 
sects. 

Against ‘the disturbance of public worship’, 
once a very prevalent crime but now infrequent, 
all Christian denominations as well as the Jewish 
religion are protected by a succession of statutes. 
These began with Queen Mary’s Brawling Act of 
1533. They continue with the Act of Uniformity 
1558, the Toleration Act 1688, the Places of 
Religious Worship Act 1812, the Liberty of 
Religious Worship Act 1855, and culminate in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Jurisdiction Act 1860. This 
last statute extends protection against ‘ riotous, 
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Sacrilege was a felony punished by hanging in the 
sixteenth century as this contemporary picture shows 


violent or indecent behaviour’ to burial places 
such as churchyards and cemeteries. 

In 1861 the Malicious Damage Act inter alia 
protected churches from damage and _ injury 
caused particularly by riot or arson. The same 
year the Offences against the Person Act protected 
officiating ministers from obstruction or civil 
arrest in process of discharging their duties in 
places of worship or burial grounds, or in going 
there, or in coming away from, such places. 

Burials and burial services were especially 
protected from interference of all kinds by Section 
7 of the Burial Laws Amendment Act 1880. This 
section directly and especially protects the Chris- 
tian religion as such and certainly is a blow at 
irreligious orators. It begins with the uncon- 
troversial command that all burials whether with, 
or without, a religious service ‘ shall be conducted 
in a decent and orderly manner ’. 

No one will quarrel with that. But the statute 
continues: ‘Every person ... (1) who shall... 
deliver any address not being part of, or incidental 
to, a religious service permitted by this Act or 
not otherwise permitted by any lawful authority, 
or (2) who shall, under cover of any religious 
service or otherwise, wilfully endeavour to bring 
into contempt or obloquy the Christian religion, 
or the belief or worship of any church or de- 
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nomination of Christians, or the members or any 
minister of any such church or denomination, or 
any other person, shall be guilty of a misdemean- 
our.’ The numerals and italics are mine. They are 
intended to highlight the objectionable features of 
this section. Further comment is unnecessary 
here; the words speak for themselves. 

It is believed, however, that in practice grave- 
yard addresses by atheists, agnostics, or other 
irreligionists seriously and decently delivered do 
not seem to attract interference under this section, 
or indeed at all. Still the powers are there and 
could be used. 


No New Offences 


A perusal of the Perjury Act 1911 (into which 
the reigning Chancellor, Lord Loreburn, con- 
solidated the common law and over 130 Acts of 
Parliament —a fine feat, by the way) shows that 
perjury is regarded not as a crime against religion 
but a crime against the State and the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

By and large, it is true to say that no really new 
crimes against religion have been created for over 
a century. The tone and temper of our times make 
it unlikely that any fresh ones will be created in 
the immediate future. 

When one realizes how much our law is the 
creature of history and tradition, with what 
difficulty and how slowly it is brought up to date 
or improved, it is a matter for marvel that the 
existent crimes against religion are so few and 
so much more inspired by practicability than 
bigotry. 

Except in some few quoted instances, it seems 
that English criminal jurisprudence, so far as 
crimes against religion are concerned, seems to give 
relatively little ground indeed for disquiet or com- 
plaint. After all, it is the law which is enforced 
in actual practice, as distinct from the law en- 
shrined in text-books and law reports, which really 
matters. 

At the present day the administration of the 
law pertaining to crimes against religion is as 
sensible, restrained, and uncontroversial as any- 
one could wish. This, of course, is largely due to 
the fact that our rulers do not take their professed 
religion as seriously as their predecessors did; 
and that even zealous religionists have given up 
‘proving their doctrines orthodox by apostolic 
blows and knocks’, as in the days of Samuel 
Butler’s Hudibras. 
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comprehensive, interestingly 

written and forward-looking 
study, Probation—the Second 
Chance (Vista Books, 25s), with 
a remark made by one of those 
‘regulars’ who haunt the public 
galleries of the Courts. This 
man commented: ‘Another let- 
off! What he needs is a bloody 
good thrashing—no blotting- 
paper in his trousers neither. 
That young man, he’ll be back, 
you mark my words—as sure 


J ome ST JOHN opens his 








as there’s tea in China .. . 
treating *em soft never did no 
| good . . . give em something 
| they'll not forget in a hurry.’ 
| This man-in-the-street attitude 
| seems to be widely held, for a 
recent public opinion survey 
shows that four-fifths of the 
adult population is in favour of 
flogging for crimes of violence. 
But how true is it that being 
placed on probation rarely does 
aman or boy any good, that in 
fact it is just another service that 
wastes public money? Mr St 
John believes that such an atti- 
tude of hostility to probation is 
based on ignorance of the facts, 
although he is as willing as the 
next man to agree that proba- 
tion sometimes fails. 


No Case is Typical 

One of the many interesting 
‘ase histories’ outlined in 
Probation—the Second Chance 
deals with a boy called Terry. 
(All names and. some circum- 
stantial details have been 
changed to make identification 
impossible.) Now Terry’s of- 
fence, according to the police, 
was that he had helped two 
dlder men in the theft of some 
cases of whisky from the back 
of a lorry. Terry’s job had been 
to divert the lorry-driver’s atten- 
tion by asking him a question 
about the nearest bus-stop, while 
the two men took away the 
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whisky. Unfortunately for them, 
one of the cases fell to the 
ground. The driver jumped out 
and gave chase. A _ passer-by 
helped the driver to corner the 
two men. Terry, panic-stricken, 
ran in the opposite direction— 
right into the arms of a sur- 
prised policeman! The men re- 
ceived sentences of four and 
six months respectively. Since 
Terry was seventeen and this 
was his first known offence he 
was put on probation. 

Terry’s reaction was that he 
‘couldn't care less’, but this may 
just have been an act to cover 
strong feelings of anxiety, With 
his ‘bootlace’ tie, Italian tapered 
trousers, thick crepe shoes, and 
Teddy-boy haircut, Terry must 
have looked like many present- 
day offenders. At first he reacted 
in a surly way to the probation 
officer’s questions. Soothed by a 
few cigarettes from Mr Young 
(a fictitious name for the pro- 
bation officer concerned), Terry 
began to talk about his job in 
a warehouse and his wish even- 
tually to be a_ long-distance 
lorry-driver. He became bitter 
in speaking of his parents, who, 
he maintained, criticized his 
clothes and friends and expected 
him to be home every evening 
by ten o’clock. He said that his 
real father (he lived with his 
mother and stepfather) was will- 
ing to have him: ‘My Dad... 
the proper one, he lives in 
Lancashire, not far from Black- 
pool it is . . . he’d be willing to 
have me. He’d help me to make 
a new start. Don’t think I 
haven’t learned my lesson.’ 

On the surface, then, Terry 
seemed willing to admit the 
wrongness of his action and to 
change his conduct for the 
better. The experienced proba- 
tion officer knows when such a 
promise seems genuine and 
likely to be kept; he is able to 


Probation—the Answer to Crime? 


Prejudice against the probation system 
is often based on ignorance of the facts 


assess what kind of person he 
is dealing with—a glib liar or 
someone who really has been 
shocked by finding himself on 
the wrong side of the law. To 
get back to the case of Terry, 
Mr St John asked the probation 
officer if this young man was 
typical of the juvenile delinquent 
of the present time. Mr Young 
replied very definitely: ‘There 
is no such thing as a typical 
case. The word has no meaning. 
It’s nonsense. Except at a super- 
ficial level, I’ve never seen two 
cases alike. We’re only interested 
in the individual.’ 


Broken Home 


The probation officer’s next 
move was to send off a letter 
to the Lancashire probation 
office near to which Terry’s 
real father lived. He asked his 
colleagues there to visit the 
father and report on his domes- 
tic situation. Terry’s father had 
re-married and had not been in 
touch with his son to any extent. 
Terry’s mother and stepfather, 
incidentally, lived in a very 
pleasing semi-detached house in 
a 1930-ish .suburb; the step- 
father was a self-made man, who 
believed that only money values 
counted. It appeared that Terry 
had begun to steal before he 
was ten, and that the parents 
never had any sympathy, not to 
say love, for the boy. A psy- 
chiatrist’s report said the cause 
of Terry’s difficulties was the 
breakdown of his mother’s first 
marriage and the boy’s failure 
to make a good relationship 
with her second husband. The 
psychiatrist wrote: “This young 
man has a surprisingly useful 
insight into how the failure of 
his relationship with his step- 
father has spoiled relationships 
with other people, especially 
those in charge of him—his 
teachers, the foreman at the 
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nomination of Christians, or the members or any 
minister of any such church or denomination, or 
any other person, shall be guilty of a misdemean- 
our.’ The numerals and italics are mine. They are 
intended to highlight the objectionable features of 
this section. Further comment is unnecessary 
here; the words speak for themselves. 

It is believed, however, that in practice grave- 
yard addresses by atheists, agnostics, or other 
irreligionists seriously and decently delivered do 
not seem to attract interference under this section, 
or indeed at all. Still the powers are there and 
could be used. 


No New Offences 


A perusal of the Perjury Act 1911 (into which 
the reigning Chancellor, Lord Loreburn, con- 
solidated the common law and over 130 Acts of 
Parliament — a fine feat, by the way) shows that 
perjury is regarded not as a crime against religion 
but a crime against the State and the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

By and large, it is true to say that no really new 
crimes against religion have been created for over 
a century. The tone and temper of our times make 
it unlikely that any fresh ones will be created in 
the immediate future. 

When one realizes how much our law is the 
creature of history and tradition, with what 
difficulty and how slowly it is brought up to date 
or improved, it is a matter for marvel that the 
existent crimes against religion are so few and 
so much more inspired by practicability than 
bigotry. 

Except in some few quoted instances, it seems 
that English criminal jurisprudence, so far as 
crimes against religion are concerned, seems to give 
relatively little ground indeed for disquiet or com- 
plaint. After all, it is the law which is enforced 
in actual practice, as distinct from the law en- 
shrined in text-books and law reports, which really 
matters. 

At the present day the administration of the 
law pertaining to crimes against religion is as 
sensible, restrained, and uncontroversial as any- 
one could wish. This, of course, is largely due to 
the fact that our rulers do not take their professed 
religion as seriously as their predecessors did; 
and that even zealous religionists have given up 
‘proving their doctrines orthodox by apostolic 
blows and knocks’, as in the days of Samuel 
Butler’s Hudibras. 
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Probation—the Answer to Crime? 


by GEORGE ROBINSON 


Prejudice against the probation system 
is often based on ignorance of the facts 


comprehensive, interestingly 

written and forward-looking 
study, Probation—the Second 
Chance (Vista Books, 25s), with 
a remark made by one of those 
‘regulars’ who haunt the public 
galleries of the Courts. This 
man commented: ‘Another let- 
off! What he needs is a bloody 
good thrashing—no biotting- 
paper in his trousers neither. 
That young man, he’ll be back, 
you mark my words—as sure 
as there’s tea in China... 
treating *em soft never did no 
good . . . give ’em something 
they'll not forget in a hurry.’ 
This man-in-the-street attitude 
seems to be widely held, for a 
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| recent public opinion survey 





shows that four-fifths of the 
adult population is in favour of 
flogging for crimes of violence. 
But how true is it that being 
placed on probation rarely does 
a man or boy any good, that in 
fact it is just another service that 
wastes public money? Mr St 
John believes that such an atti- 
tude of hostility to probation is 
based on ignorance of the facts, 
although he is as willing as the 
next man to agree that proba- 
tion sometimes fails. 


No Case is Typical 

One of the many interesting 
‘case histories’ outlined in 
Probation—the Second Chance 
deals with a boy called Terry. 
(All names and. some circum- 
stantial details have been 
changed to make identification 


| impossible.) Now Terry’s of- 


fence, according to the police, 
was that he had helped two 
older men in the theft of some 
cases of whisky from the back 
of a lorry. Terry’s job had been 
to divert the lorry-driver’s atten- 
tion by asking him a question 
about the nearest bus-stop, while 
the two men took away the 


whisky. Unfortunately for them, 
one of the cases fell to the 
ground, The driver jumped out 
and gave chase. A passer-by 
helped the driver to corner the 
two men. Terry, panic-stricken, 
ran in the opposite direction— 
right into the arms of a sur- 
prised policeman! The men re- 
ceived sentences of four and 
six months respectively. Since 
Terry was seventeen and this 
was his first known offence he 
was put on probation. 

Terry’s reaction was that he 
‘couldn't care less’, but this may 
just have been an act to cover 
strong feelings of anxiety. With 
his ‘bootlace’ tie, Italian tapered 
trousers, thick crepe shoes, and 
Teddy-boy haircut, Terry must 
have looked like many present- 
day offenders. At first he reacted 
in a surly way to the probation 
officer’s questions. Soothed by a 
few cigarettes from Mr Young 
(a fictitious name for the pro- 
bation officer concerned), Terry 
began to talk about his job in 
a warehouse and his wish even- 
tually to be a_ long-distance 
lorry-driver. He became bitter 
in speaking of his parents, who, 
he maintained, criticized his 
clothes and friends and expected 
him to be home every evening 
by ten o’clock. He said that his 
real father (he lived with his 
mother and stepfather) was will- 
ing to have him: ‘My Dad... 
the proper one, he lives in 
Lancashire, not far from Black- 
pool it is . . . he’d be willing to 
have me. He’d help me to make 
a new start. Don’t think I 
haven’t learned my lesson.’ 

On the surface, then, Terry 
seemed willing to admit the 
wrongness of his action and to 
change his conduct for the 
better. The experienced proba- 
tion officer knows when such a 
promise seems genuine and 


likely to be kept; he is able to 


assess what kind of person he 
is dealing with—a glib liar or 
someone who really has been 
shocked by finding himself on 
the wrong side of the law. To 
get back to the case of Terry, 
Mr St John asked the probation 
officer if this young man was 
typical of the juvenile delinquent 
of the present time. Mr Young 
replied very definitely: ‘There 
is no such thing as a typical 
case. The word has no meaning. 
It’s nonsense. Except at a super- 
ficial level, I’ve never seen two 
cases alike. We’re only interested 
in the individual.’ 


Broken Home 


The probation officer’s next 
move was to send off a letter 
to the Lancashire probation 
office near to which Terry’s 
real father lived. He asked his 
colleagues there to visit the 
father and report on his domes- 
tic situation. Terry’s father had 
re-married and had not been in 
touch with his son to any extent. 
Terry’s mother and stepfather, 
incidentally, lived in a very 
pleasing semi-detached house in 
a 1930-ish .suburb; the step- 
father was a self-made man, who 
believed that only money values 
counted. It appeared that Terry 
had begun to steal before he 
Was ten, and that the parents 
never had any sympathy, not to 
say love, for the boy. A psy- 
chiatrist’s report said the cause 
of Terry’s difficulties was the 
breakdown of his mother’s first 
marriage and the boy’s failure 
to make a good relationship 
with her second husband. The 
psychiatrist wrote: “This young 
man has a surprisingly useful 
insight into how the failure of 
his relationship wi. his step- 
father has spoiled relationships 
with other people, especially 
those in charge of him—his 
teachers, the foreman at the 
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warehouse, and so on. Terry is 
under a compulsion to work out 
many of his authoritarian con- 
flicts.’ 

The next move by Mr Young 
was to visit the headmaster of 
Terry’s school, a secondary 
modern. This time the report 
was that Terry’s IQ was well 
above average; the head re- 
membered him as an unhappy 
and uncertain boy who was 
usually at the bottom of the 
class instead of being among 
the top ten. He could not take 
criticism and strongly resisted 
correction and advice from his 
masters. Though not a bully, he 
tended to gang up with the 
known troublemakers. Now the 
probation officer went to see 
Terry himself at the remand 
prison, where he was wearing ‘a 
shapeless sacklike suit that 
looked as if it had been boiled’. 
Terry was not so brash and 
derisive as he had been at the 
Court. Mr Young questioned 
him about how he had come to 
be mixed up in the crime, while 
pointing out that he was not a 
policeman and therefore not 
interested in the names of con- 
tacts. He just wanted to know 
why the offence had been com- 
mitted. Terry burst out: ‘I 
needed the nickers—what else 
would I do it for?’ No doubt 
the stepfather’s insistence on the 
necessity of having plenty of 
money and his boasts about his 
‘self-made’ importance stimulat- 
ed Terry’s sense of inferiority. 
In due course a report, an un- 
encouraging one, came from 
Lancashire: ‘This man is willing 
to have Terry to live with them 
—more out of a muddled sense 
of duty than because he wants 
him . . Terry, if he came, 
would have to share a bed with 
one of the other boys. Employ- 
ment prospects up here are not 
as good as they were.’ When 
the investigation was completed, 
Terry was given his second 
chance, a condition of the order 
being that he should live for a 
year in an approved hostel. 
Terry’s case has been described 
at length partly because it is an 
interesting and socially signifi- 
cant one, and partly because it 
reveals the thoroughness of ap- 
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proach of the probation service 
Officers. 

If over fourteen years old, the 
offender’s consent must be ob- 
tained to the making out of a 
probation order. In view of the 
alternatives to the acceptance 
of probation, this may be con- 
sidered a somewhat hypocritical 
formality, but it at least serves 
the purpose of letting the pro- 
bationer know the exact nature 
of the agreement between him 
and the law. Judges and magis- 
trates vary in the manner in 
which they issue probation 
orders. Some of them mumble 
a few words, while others make 
a real effort to ensure that the 
offender is left in no doubt as 
to his undertaking. The chair- 
man of the bench spoke to 
Terry in no uncertain language : 
‘Don’t for one moment imagine 
that you are being let off; stil! 
less that you are going to leave 
this Court with a pat on the 


back. You are in disgrace, 
serious disgrace. . . . And there 
is not likely to be another 


chance if you spoil our faith 


in you. Do you _ understand 
that?’ 
Benefit of the Doubt 


Then the chairman outlined 
the conditions of the order: 
that Terry would not make a 
nuisance of himself to anyone 
or get into any kind of trouble 
with the police; that he would 
lead an industrious life and 
only change his employment 
with the approval of his pro- 
bation officer ; and that he 
would live in an approved hostel 
for a year and keep in touch 
with his probation officer and 
see him regularly, as directed. 
Failure to carry out any of 
these conditions would mean ‘a 
breach of probation’, for which 
he could be fined by the Court 
or even sent to prison for his 
present offence. 

In deciding to put someone 
on probation the bench pays a 
good deal of attention to the 
report of the probation officer. 
This gives, or ought to give, a 
detailed picture of the offender’s 
history and background, sums 
up his character, and estimates 
the chances for future decent 





behaviour. Usually the proba. 
tion officer avoids psychological 
terms, as judges and magistrates 
are on the whole unsympathetic 
to them. Mr St John remarks: 
‘It is undoubtedly true that most 
probation officers err in favour 
of giving the offender the benefit 
of their doubts but, however 
charitable, they are not likely 
to saddle themselves willingly 
with offenders who for anything 
up to three years are almost 
certain to remain un-cooperative 
and waste time that could be 


devoted to more promising 
cases.’ 
The Officer’s Dilemma 


The Criminal Justice Act of 
1948 embodies the current legis- 
lation dealing with probation; 
it leaves considerable discretion 
to the Courts and permits them 
to make specific requirements 
in individual cases. (Thus Terry, 
for instance, was ordered to live 
in a hostel for a year.) Proba- 
tion orders are valid for not less 
than one year and not more 
than three. Conditions of resid- 
ence in institutions are limited 
to a maximum of a year and 
made subject to review after 
six months. Offenders are en- 
couraged to make good any 
monetary loss caused by their 
actions. 

A probation officer’s work 
was originally described, in the 
Probation of Offenders Act of 
1907, as one in which it was 
necessary to ‘advise, assist; and 
befriend’, Individual officers 
may place the emphasis where 
they will, but Mr St John be- 
lieves it should be on ‘befriend’, 
maintaining that if the friend- 
ship is genuine then the advice 
and assistance are more likely 
to be effective. This, of course, 
is to ask a lot of the usually 
hard-pressed probation officer, 
whose clients are rarely of the 
kind who willingly give or re- 
ceive friendship. Offenders of 
all types find it hard to make 
satisfactory relationships; the 
controlled relationship with the 
neutral probation officer helps 
to remedy this defect. The 
difficulty of making this re- 
lationship is indeed considerable. 
One probation officer was asked 
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suspiciously at the second inter- 
view: ‘“What’s the difference, 
‘cept the other lot wear a 
uniform and your lot don’t? 
What you people ever done 
that a bloke can trust you?’ 
True, the probation officer does 
play a dual role—an employee 
of that ‘Authority’ most offend- 
ers hate, yet on the other hand 
a sympathetic friend. From time 
to time a probation officer has 
to decide whether or not to give 
information to the police re- 
ceived from or about probation- 
ers. Should he always report 
breaches of the probation 
order? If he acts like a Court 
official, he will destroy the care- 
fully built up goodwill of his 
client; if he does nothing, he 
may be failing in his civic duty. 
This is a dilemma that can only 
be resolved by a careful ap- 
praisal of the total and indivi- 
dual situation. 


Success and Failure 


Probation — the Second 
Chance, in the writing of which 
the author was allowed to draw 
on certain Home Office files 
previously unavailable to re- 
search workers, outlines a num- 
ber of probation ‘success 
stories’, as well as some nar- 
ratives of abject failure. Old 
lags, shoplifters, prostitutes, 
homosexuals, men driven to 
violence by sexual jealousy... . 
Here is a parade of human 
beings for whom the difficulties 
and responsibilities of life have 
proved too heavy a burden. Mr 
St John relates a number of 
typical—if Mr Young will for- 
give the word!—probation 
stories with skill and compassion 
without losing sight of the 
essential purpose of his book: 
an outline of probation tech- 
niques in the struggle to com- 
bat or at least set a limit to 
crime. 

Few will disagree with him in 
his view that the probation sys- 
tem has to be seen as ‘the com- 
plement, indeed the advance 
guard, of other penal reforms 
and of the responsibility nowa- 
days recognized by the com- 
munity for the aged and very 
young, for people who are either 
physically or mentally sick.’ 


TELEVISION & RADIO 


TELEVISION 


HUMANISTS IN 
DEBATE 


HOSE humanists who can 

watch Southern Television 

have been fortunate re- 
cently. More latitude has been 
given to frank expressions of 
our point of view than on other 
channels. For example, both 
‘Critic’ and ‘Charon’, to use the 
pseudonyms they employ in the 
New Statesman, took part in a 
programme called ‘Question 
Mark’ in the hall of a Bourne- 
mouth church. As ‘Charon’ put 
it afterwards: ‘We were the 
only atheists or agnostics batt- 
ling against a team of—I lost 
count after twelve—clergy of 
every conceivable denomination 
at large in this country, Eastern 
Churches excepted.’ 

Unabashed by the presence of 
bishops, one Anglican, and the 
other Roman Catholic, the team 
performed with the brilliant 
awkwardness one would expect. 
They inquired what the attitude 
of Jesus would have been to 
nuclear disarmament, and 
apparently he would have 
differed as much about this as 
on other matters with Bertrand 
Russell. 

Mr Paul Cherrington, a physi- 
cist and one of our members, 
took part in nightly discussions 
throughout a week with a 
Methodist clergyman in a pro- 
gramme called ‘Christian Com- 
pass’. Cherrington made the 
excellent point that agnosticism 
is in effect the plain man’s 
religion, whether he gives a 
name to it or not. Most people 
are not articulate about their 
attitude, but they accept the 
natural order of things without 
bothering about problematical 
beliefs and alleged divine reve- 
lation. 

‘I know I have been born and 
will die’, Cherrington said. ‘T 
believe I will live only between 
birth and death. I affirm that 
for me life is worth having on 


these terms and that human 
beings are responsible for what 
they make of it.’ 

As a _ short statement of 
humanism this could hardly be 
bettered. There were, of course, 
the usual objections about the 
need to find a purpose in life 
and a foundation for morality. 
It is extraordinary how difficult 
it is to make people grasp that 
‘purpose’ and ‘meaning’ can be 
given by ourselves, and no ex- 
ternal agency is required. It was 
clear from these discussions, as 
from so many others, that the 
religious demand for authority 
is like the infantile expectation 
to receive a parental command. 
We don’t cease to be moral 
when we reject authority and 
make our own _ deliberate 
choices. We should have to re- 
ject our status as social beings 
if we abandoned all moral 
rules. 


Corrupting the Young? 

Meanwhile, the effect of some 
television programmes on 
morals has come again under 
heavy fire from several quarters. 
A delegate told the BMA Con- 
ference that ‘young people are 
being brain-washed by television 
and films into believing that 
brutality, sadism, and miscon- 
duct are the usual pattern of 
life.’ I wonder if this would be 
confirmed by the _ scientific 
inquiry into the effects of tele- 
vision on morals for which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has 
called. The trouble is that if we 
concentrate solely on the sub- 
ject matter of plays we shall 
either end up with programmes 
too boring to bother about, or 
force adult viewers to sit up 
later and later. Adultery and 
murder have always been the 
stuff of drama. Sophocles and 
Shakespeare are not for the 
squeamish. . 

I know, of course, that one 
cannot compare high literature 
with trash—but one can if the 
theme is all that matters. And 
all those who are calling for 
more censorship, whether in 
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books, plays, films or television, 
are thinking in terms of theme. 
They are anxious about the cor- 
ruption of morals, not of taste. 

ihere have even been pro- 
tests at documentaries which 


deal frankly with disturbing 
social facts. ‘Panorama’ has 
been criticized for allowing 


young people to admit that they 
behave promiscuously. The 
argument is that this acts as an 
incitement. If we follow that 
line to its logical conclusion 
there should be no mention of 
sin in the pulpit lest some people 
learn in this way of its existence. 
An economic crisis, the Com- 
mon Market, and Berlin pro- 
vided a surfeit of political sensa- 
tions. I could have wished for 
a more humdrum world. The 
carefully prepared scripts of the 
statesmen were less illuminating, 
and not so depressing, as the off- 
the-cuff comments of the man 
in the street. How far these snap 
questions to passersby are 
selected in the editing I don’t 
know. Nothing could have been 
more moronic than some of the 
answers. ‘We ain’t goin’ to be 
pushed around’, and ‘No guy 
can hit me on the nose and get 

away with it’, are typical. 
CLIFFORD MASON 


RADIO 


DARWIN 
REINSTATED 


HE ignorant but amiable 

Mr Boffin in Our Mutual 

Friend, it will be recalled, 
refuses to discuss Gibbon’s ‘De- 
cline and Fall of the Rooshian 
Empire’ (sic) before the ladies. 
He need not have had any such 
qualms today, because except in 
a backwater like Oxford men 
and women publicly debate 
everything under the sun. It was 
no surprise therefore to hear 
recently in Woman’s Hour a 
programme on Strip-tease in 
which a girl was subjected to 
some pretty frank questioning 
by a male interviewer about 
her job (I hope Mr Robert 
Robinson, who jeered_ at 
Woman’s Hour programmes so 
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mercilessly not long ago, was 
listening) and a few hours later 
the news of Mrs Barbara Castle’s 
Bill to abolish turnstiles from 
ladies’ public lavatories. (Shades 
of Clochmerle!) 

Of all BBC features, ‘The 
Critics’ is the one I shouid miss 
most of a Sunday. Haif a dozen 
highly intelligent and articulate 
people—each a specialist in his 
own line—review every week 
current books, plays and pic- 
tures, tossing the ball from one 
to the other. Women have 
shown themselves to be as good 
at this game as men, even when 
the subject is such an unfeminine 
one as Darwinism. 


Shaw’s Life Force 


A short while ago Margaret 
Lane, the Book Critic for the 
day, chose for discussion an 
American publication entitled 
The Wonders of Life on Earth. 
It is the story, lavishly illus- 
trated, of Darwin’s theory from 
its first beginnings in the voyage 
of the Beagle. Miss Lane’s en- 
thusiasm was truly infectious, as 
she spoke of the immense fas- 
cination the book held for her 
(‘once you start reading it you 
cannot put it down’). Miss Dilys 
Powell, the other lady, could 
still remember the controversy 
(Darwin versus Lamarck, or 
rather Samuel Butler) of twenty- 
five years ago and was glad 
Darwin has been re-instated 


since. 
We heard an echo of the con- 
troversy, however, when Mr 


Ivor Brown (who is an Honorary 
Associate of the RPA) made 
the familiar point that Darwin 
banished mind from his theory. 
Inevitably Mr _ Brown, the 
dramatic critic, cited Shaw’s 
‘terrific onslaught’? (Mr Brown’s 
phrase) in the preface to Back 
to Methuselah’—only to be re- 
minded by Mr Stephen Potter 
that Shaw was no scientist and 
that Mr Brown is thirty years 
behind the times. Mr Brown 
faintly protested that truth does 
not depend on fashion. If the 
Critics represent a fair sample of 
the intelligentsia, then without a 
doubt this is Darwin’s day. 
But does it matter so much 
whether we call the drive behind 





evolution Life Force, God or 
Chance? It certainly does for 
the religious minded, and that 
brings me to the last programme 
I wish to notice here. ‘The 
Meaning of Jesus’ was billed as 
an ‘exploratory dialogue’ be- 
tween Prof Gregor Smith 
(Christian) and J. P. Corbett 
(agnostic), with Mr David Jen- 
kins, an Oxford chaplain, to 
hold the ring. The two speakers 
had already met a year earlier 
and the present programme 
carries on where they left off. 
It covered a good deal of 
ground starting from a man’s 
attitude towards his neighbour. 
This is the only ‘value’ Mr 
Corbett will accept and it needs 
no supernatural sanction. He 
agreed there were ills inherent in 
human life itselfi—e.g. the in- 
ability to escape from oneself 
and be of service to other 
people. Jesus had put these 
things in a way nobody else has 
matched. The Gospels, however, 
obscure his teaching with myth- 
ology and symbolism. 


War of Words 


To Prof Gregor Smith’s argu- 
ment that the teaching is rooted 
in the history and you cannot 
have the one without the other 
(a good example of the package 
deal!) Mr Corbett replied that 
he did not need to look back 
into history or conceptualize 
what you find there into a creed. 
As to the promise of eternal life, 
about which Prof Gregor Smith 
was anyway unable to say more 
than that it is ‘unspeakable’, Mr 
Corbett had no use for it; ex- 
tinction at death, far from being 
horrible, was the one thing that 
makes life possible. 

From what the chairman said, 
it is intended to continue the 
discussion at some future date 
—‘the journey to understand 
will be very long, requiring us 
to retrace our steps back to the 
point where understanding was 
least’. In my opinion the journey 
is a circular one which will lead 
nowhere. As Mr Corbett said 
at one stage, it is a ‘war of 
words’, though I cannot deny 
I enjoyed listening to two such 
urbane and patient protagonists. 

A. D. COHEN 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


HISTORY OF MODERN 
CULTURE, by Maurice Parme- 
lee (Philosophical Library, New 
York, $10). 

Prof Parmelee seems to have 
put almost everything he knows 
into this massive book—and he 
knows a lot. He has combined 
in one huge volume the sub- 
stance of some of his earlier 
books, including one published 
in 1913 which was the first state- 
ment of psychological Be- 
haviourism. He acknowledges 
the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer as his inspiration and he 
has attempted the same sort of 
unification of human knowledge. 
So much has been added to our 
knowledge since Spencer’s day 
that such a project would daunt 
all but the stout-hearted. Indeed, 
the very hope of giving a com- 
prehensive picture of man, in his 
relation to the world we live in, 
and the cosmos of which it is a 
part, has been abandoned by 
many thinkers today. World- 
views on the grand scale are 
unfashionable, yet the craving 
for them remains. The question 
they try to answer is: what are 
man’s prospects in this sort of 
universe if the scientific account 
is true? 

Professor Parmelee is a 
materialist. If the scientific story 
is accepted, life has evolved 
from inorganic matter, man has 
evolved from lower animals, and 
in some millions of years’ time 
the earth will become as dead 
as the moon. Does this mean 
that it is all ‘a tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing’? Professor 
Parmelee does not think so, and 
humanists will agree with him. 
He shows us how man has given 
his life a meaning and tried to 
find such happiness as_ the 
circumstances permitted within 
the limits of his mortality. It is 
a story of cruel exploitation 
aided by superstition but re- 
deemed by flashes of idealism. 
He distinguishes between cultur- 
al and biological evolution. 
Failure to do so results in a 
teleological view, a refined form 


of animism of which the most 
recent example is the work of 
Teilhard de Chardin. 

It is impossible in a short 
review to do justice to the im- 
mense panorama which Profes- 
sor Parmelee unfolds. Apart 
from science, history and econo- 
mics, he manages to give pro- 
vocative opinions on_ sexual 
morality, Yoga, and politics. He 
is extremely frank about the 
politics of his own country. ‘The 
United States government’, he 
writes, ‘while professing to be 
fighting for political freedom is 
standing in the way of the free- 
dom and economic welfare of a 
large part of mankind as well 
as menacing the peace of the 
world. . . . Ahead looms the 
police and garrison state which 
threatens to supplant the Ameri- 
can republic and obliterate the 
last vestiges of democracy.’ 
Strong words, but the authentic 
voice of American Liberalism, 
and of a brave man. 


DISCOVERY: Fifteen Tele- 
vision Talks (Methuen, 12s 6d). 

One of the most striking 
services of TV educational pro- 
grammes has been to open the 
lines of communication between 
scientists and the public. The 
growth of specialization looked 
at first as though ‘science from 
an easy chair’ was becoming a 
thing of the past. The chair is 
certainly harder than it used to 
be, but the task of addressing 
schools has put scientists on 
their mettle. It has also, in a 
sense, enabled top scientists to 
attempt popularization without 
incurring the odium sometimes 
attached to it in academic 
circles. Perhaps it is more ‘res- 
pectable’ to speak to sixth 
formers than to ‘the intelligent 
layman’, 

The team collected by Sir 
Gerald Barry for Granada TV 
network have met the challenge 
brilliantly. It would hardly be 
possible to express the leading 
ideas in physics and biology in 
clearer language. Anyone who 
wants a concise picture of the 


universe we live in as disclosed 
by the very latest scientific 
theory can do no better than to 
buy this book. Most of us badly 
need to go back to school. We 
shall find even at this level that 
however much we think we 
know, some of it is wrong. A 


humbling and salutary ex- 
perience. 

RADICALISM AND THE 
REVOLT AGAINST REASON: 


The Social Theories of Georges 
Sorel, by Irving Louis Horowitz 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, 30s). 
This excellent study of an 
important strand of French 
political thought includes a 
translation of Sorel’s The De- 
composition of Marxism, Syn- 
dicalism and anarchism have 
never taken root in this country. 
The radical tradition in Britain 
developed through utilitarianism 
from the rationalism of the 
Enlightenment. The ruling idea 
was that man was rational 
enough to progress to a higher 
civilization if he were better 
educated. All that was needed 
was to replace superstition by 
science. Democratic socialists 
believed that this could be 
achieved by peaceful evolution, 
Marxists by revolution. Both 
views were rejected by Sorel. 
He opposed the centralization of 
Communism and stressed the 
importance of myth as an in- 
strument which triggers revolu- 
tion. In effect he applied prag- 
matism to socialism and the 
‘myth’ to inspire workers to use 
the weapon of a general strike 
was the class war. It is paradox- 
ical that his attitude should also 
have appealed in many ways to 
Fascists and Nazis. By concen- 
trating on how to get power by 
violent ‘action he neglected the 
political problems of the use of 
power. But he raised issues 
which are still extremely rele- 
vant, as Mr Horowitz shows. 


POLITICS AND VISION, by 
Sheldon S. Wolin (Allen & 

Unwin, 36s). 
Professor Wolin has written a 
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survey of the history of political 
philosophy from Plato down to 
our own times. It is a scholarly, 
well-documented work and al- 
though 
trodden ground it is illuminating 
for its insights and _ reassess- 
ments. For example, the con- 
tributions of Aquinas to medi- 
eval theory and of Luther to the 
post-Reformation period are 
examined with great thorough- 


it covers some well- 


ness. Particularly interesting is 
the critical and not unsympathe- 
tic estimate of such a controver- 
sial figure as Machiavelli. He 
pays tribute to the practical 
genius of Lenin in laying 
emphasis primarily on organiz- 
ation. As he shrewdly observes, 
Lenin saw that if the workers 
became absorbed with economic 
issues instead of becoming 
politically conscious their re- 





volutionary temper would soften. 
Prof Wolin adds that ‘the 
measure of Lenin’s success is 
that his lessons have become the 
common property of the age; 
the irony is that his prescription 
for revolution has been used 
to preserve giant capitalism’, 
This will be useful to students 
as a text-book and a valuable 
addition to the humanist book- 
shelf. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








THE FIGHT AGAINST LEPROSY 


Sir,—What prompts this letter 
is a story titled ‘The Leper Dis- 
cards His Bell’, by Judith Binny, 
in the June issue of The Human- 
ist. My co-workers and I have 
read the story with a great deal 
of interest, and we warmly con- 
gratulate the author for a work- 
manlike job, and you and your 
editorial staff for publishing the 
article. 

On the whole, Miss Binny’s 
article is good, but it contains 
several inaccuracies and it uses 
the odious word ‘leper’ to desig- 
nate the patients, a word which 
is supposedly in international 
disrepute. The V_ International 
Congress of Leprology (Havana, 
1948) adopted a resolution re- 
commending the use of the word 
‘leper’ to designate the patient 
suffering from leprosy be aban- 
doned. The VI International 
Congress, Madrid, 1953, re- 
affirmed the resolution, and this 
policy in terminology is followed 
by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the US Public Health 
Service, and all other informed 
individuals and groups. Your 
own British physician, a long- 
time specialist in this field, my 
friend Dr Robert G. Cochrane 
of London, is one of the 
pioneers in attempting to abolish 
today’s medical application of 
the name ‘leper’ for the patient. 
Dr Cochrane’s efforts go back 
to 1931. However, Dr Cochrane 
and his scientific colleagues in- 
sist on retaining the traditional 
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name ‘leprosy’ for the disease, 
which in our opinion begets the 
very word we are trying to 
discard. 

It is highly doubtful whether 
the illness called leprosy today 
was ‘known to man some thous- 
ands of years before Christ’. It 
seems from time immemorial 
‘leprosy’ has been a generic or 
catch-all term. Many, many 
diseases and conditions were 
called ‘leprosy’, and in the 
Middle Ages many rogues and 
vagabonds with no disease at 
all got themselves labelled 
‘lepers’ in order to provide an 
easy means of livelihood. I 
think Dr James A. Doull, 
Medical Director of the Leonard 
Wood Memorial (American 
Leprosy Foundation) hit the nail 
on its proverbial head when he 
said ‘Much of the “history” ct 
leprosy is little more than folk- 
lore carried from one textbook 
to the next’. 

Miss Binny says’ Father 
Damien came from a ‘peculiarly 
endemic area of France’. Where 
did she get this information? 
Father Damien came from 
Tremeloo, Belgium. This too 
may have been an endemic area, 
but we do not know for sure. 

Miss Binny makes the follow- 
ing statement: ‘In the United 
States of America, where lep- 
rosy is still endemic in Texas, 
Florida, and Louisiana, a lepro- 
sarium run by Sisters of Charity 
was opened in 1921 at Carville 


on the Mississippi.’ Wrong, all 
wrong, except for the location. 
The ‘leprosarium’ is operated 
by the United States Public 
Health Service, not by the 
Sisters. It is the only institution 
of its kind in continental United 
States, and it was taken over by 
the Federal Government in 
1921, but the institution itself 
was established in 1894 by the 
State of Louisiana as a ‘home’ 
for its leprosy patients. The 
Sisters of Charity, Daughters of 
St Vincent de Paul, came in 
1896 and were in charge during 
the State regime. The Sisters 
were retained by the Federal 
Government when it took over 
in 1921, and today, as Civil 
Service employees, they continue 
to render valuable service to the 
patients as nurses, pharmacists, 
in keeping medical records, and 
in other capacities. 

So-called leprosy is endemic 
in only certain areas of Texas, 
Florida, and Louisiana. We 
seldom get cases here from 
north Texas. The endemic areas 
are South Texas and the Rio 
Grande Valley section. The 
same is true of Louisiana. Most 
of the cases come from South 
Louisiana, and in Florida the 
Key West area is endemic. 

One statement in Miss Binny’s 
article is worth a million dollars, 
‘it is time for the emotionalism 
of the past to be replaced by a 
more rational attitude’. High 
time indeed, and The Humanist, 
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by publishing Miss Binny’s 
article has made a contribution 
to this end—STANLEY STEIN, 
Carville, Louisiana, USA. 


Destroying Religious Faith 
Sir—I hesitate to cross 
swords with such a doughty 
warrior as Mr Robertson. I 
envy our old friend his stern 
uncompromising atheism ; he at 
least knows where he stands. 
Like many another agnostic, I 
am unable to make the final 


(leap of faith into unbending 


atheism. This, however, is by 
the way. 

Would Mr Robertson deprive 
children of belief in fairies at 
the bottom of the garden, or in 
Father Christmas? An obvious- 
ly kindly being, I do not think 
that he would. Why, therefore, 
disillusion ageing women of 
their belief in resurrection and 
paradise? Such fantastic beliefs 
do no harm, at least when con- 
fined to the older and poorly 
educated generation. It is when 
youth becomes obsessed with 
such nonsense that humanists 
should bring their guns to bear. 
Personally, nothing would give 
me greater pleasure at the 
moment than to command a 
humanist machine-gun section 
at Manchester. 

Mr Robertson asks: what of 
ageing men? My answer is that 
men, being at least ten times 
more intelligent than women, 
are able to contemplate death 
and permanent extinction with 
more’ philosophical detachment 
than the female of the species. 
Not, perhaps, with the complete 
detachment of a Hume, but at 
least with less apprehension than 
women. 

Like Mr Robertson, I am 
thankful to be without religion. 
The prospect of spending 
eternity with Billy Graham 
would fill me with dismay. No 
doubt Marx was right; and 
when the opium fails in extremis 
the last state of that man is 
worse than the first. I have 
known at least two cases where 
lifelong devout Christians have 
writhed in an agony of un- 
certainty on their death-beds. 

I am sorry that Mr Robertson 
thinks me ‘despicable’ when I 


cover up my tracks ‘by verbiage 
about primroses and_ the 
universe’. Nevertheless, I cannot 
see anything particularly despic- 
able in letting—even encourag- 
ing—ageing Victorians to die in 
a faith that apparently gives 
them a comfort not obtainable 
elsewhere. 

In conclusion, it must be a 
great pleasure to us all in the 
RPA to note that Mr Robertson 
continues to wield that searching 
rapier, his pen; a fearsome 
weapon indeed. Long may he 
continue to lay about him.— 
A. O. SNOOK, Bournemouth. 


Shaw’s Marriage 


Sir,—The evil in Shaw’s 
marriage (pace Mr DuCann) 
was not its childlessness, but its 
lack of consummation. In these 
days of ‘population explosion’ 
it is a trifle grotesque to say that 
‘fecundity is the first and great- 
est law of life’. Are people who, 
for sundry excellent reasons of 
their own, do not desire to 
perpetuate themselves to be 
denied all opportunity for a 
normal sexual life? 

It is quite true, however, that 
an unconsummated marriage is 
no marriage at all, but mere 
commensalism. (Havelock Ellis’s 
marriage, after its earliest days, 
was of the same nature as 
Shaw’s.) Such a partnership may 
have its own excuse for being, 
and perhaps in some less intoler- 
ant era people of opposite sexes 
who wish to live together need 
not take on the false colour of 
matrimony. If the Shaws were 
happy in their arrangement (the 
Ellises unfortunately were de- 
cidedly not), there is no need to 
condemn them. But to call such 
a union a marriage is extending 
the meaning of that word be- 
yond its semantic limits— 
MirRIAM ALLEN DEForD (Mrs 
Maynard Shipley), San Fran- 
cisco, USA. 


Sir,—With reference to Mr 
DuCann’s article on the Shaw 
marriage in your July number, 
there is no doubt at all that 
Bernard Shaw suffered from 
some slight but not uncommon 
physical defect which made him 
incapable of normal sexual in- 


tercourse. I repeat, there is no 
doubt at all about this, although 
I am bound to add that I don’t 
know if there is any medical 
evidence.—J.M., London, SW7. 


Rival Cosmologies 


S1r,—Four points in Mr T. F. 
Adams’ letter call for comment. 

(1) He writes: ‘If the earth 
had a beginning, then it is at 
least logically certain that it will 
have an end.’ But even allowing 
that, granting the protasis, the 
apodosis would become either 
probable or certain as a matter 
of fact; still the one thing that 
this apodosis could never be- 
come is logically certain. For it 
makes perfectly good sense to 
suggest that the universe will 
never end, even if it did begin. 

(2) He asks me for my 
evidence for urging ‘that there 
are no major and relevant new 
laws and principles waiting to 
be discovered’. What makes it 
so reasonable to suggest this and 
so arbitrary to assume the con- 
trary is simply the fact that 
many of the admittedly major 
and relevant discoveries which 
have already been made were 
made recently; and that we 
have and can have absolutely no 
reason to believe that we have 
yet reached the end of such 
discoveries. 

(3) He writes: ‘I find the 
steady-state theory, with its 
picture of God slipping in the 
odd hydrogen atom now and 
again, verging on sheer obscur- 
antism.” Mr Adams here shows 
himself to be the victim of the 
unfortunate popular misdescrip- 
tion of the steady-state theory 
as a theory of continuous 
creation. This is a misdescrip- 
tion precisely because the theory 
contains no reference to a 
Creator, and indeed gives no 
account at all of the source if 
any from which the postulated 
fresh hydrogen atoms arise. 

(4) Mr Adams suggests that St 
Thomas gave countenance to 
the idea that movement in the 
universe might come ‘from an 
intrinsic moving force, as some 
in fact have held’. But all that 
the passage cited in fact shows 
is that Thomas was aware of 
this suggestion. His earlier 
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appeal to the notion of God 
the Prime Mover as ‘the first 
and more manifest way’ estab- 
lishes quite decisively that he 
himself rejects any such sugges- 
tion absolutely—ANTONY FLEw, 
Keele, Staffs. 


The Age of the Universe ? 


Sir,—There is a_ constant 
fallacy in the present-day talk 
of tne age of the universe as a 
whole, as represented by Mr 
M. H. Briggs’s article on “The 


Age of the Universe’ (June). 


Such talk implies putting timits 
of space-time on the universe, 
which is a_ foolish selr-con- 
tradiction since any limit of 
space or time already pre- 
supposes space or time on both 
siaes of the limit! Therefore, 
the universe as a whole is 
logically limitless—that 1s, in- 
finite—and our own visible sec- 
tion of the universe is only an 
injinitesimal speck in the inunite 
‘whole’. Thus the traditional 
search for the age of the uni- 
verse as a whole is plainly self- 
contradictory, but not at all 
meaningless, although empty of 
empirical content. A_ self-con- 
tradiction as a logically false 
proposition is still perfectly 
meaningful. So let us discard 
the fallacy by substituting for 
‘the universe’ in astronomy the 
exact and truthful phrase ‘our 
infinitesimal space-time section 
of the universe’——Grecory S. 
SMELTERS, Manly, NSW. 
P.S.—the addition of ‘as a 
whole’ is utterly redundant since 
‘the uni-verse’ is by implication 
already a whole of space-time. 


Thus ‘not in space-time’ is 
equivalent to ‘not in the 
universe’. 


RC Church and Politics 


Sir,—I do not think Mr H., J. 
McNamara and I have any real 
cause to quarrel. My knowledge 
of the Australian ‘Groupers’ is 
derived entirely from Mr Tru- 
man’s book ; and I tried in my 
review to do them justice. I 
cannot find in my review any- 
thing to suggest that their policy 
was other than dishonest. 

I mentioned teetotalers join- 
ing a party to convert it to tee- 
totalism, not because the case 
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was analogous to Catholic 
action, but to point out the 
contrast, as I thought I had 
made clear. I apologize to 
Mr McNamara if I did not.— 
ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, Oxford. 


Depersonalizing Sex 

Sir,—The original meaning 
of the expression ‘depersonaliz- 
ing sex’ was not, I think, that 
attached to it either by Mr 
Hawton or by Mr D. L. Hum- 
phries in his interesting letter ; 
for, when Mr Hawton used it, 
I imagine he was referring to a 
paper I read at last year’s RPA 
Conference. 

The point I wished to make is, 
I believe, basic to discussion of 
the sex problem in relation to 
social attitudes, and the impli- 
cations of the ‘personal’ and the 
meaning of the term in the sense 
in which I used it are the exact 
opposite of what has_ been 
assumed in the present exchange 
of letters. 

By ‘personalization’ I meant 
replacement of biologically nor- 
mal (and therefore human) 
character-structure by one iden- 
tified with a role (Latin persona: 
‘actor’s mask’). I said that 
(a) biologically normal  sex- 
behaviour patterns do ‘deper- 
sonalize’ the relationship, and 
(b) this ‘depersonalization’ en- 
ables people to see each other 
as they are, as ‘whole-objects’, 
and not collections of organs 
pseudo-integrated in a romantic 
ideal. 

The type of civilization I 
called ‘psychological patriarchy’, 
of which feudal Christendom 
was—and_ theo-fascist Europe 
is—representative, turns the 
sexes into players of ideal roles 
where people as people are 
smothered in a certain kind of 
sentiment. The woman becomes 
the carrier of projections giving 
neurotic substitute-gratification 
to a man who neither sees the 
woman hidden by them nor 
cares about her happiness—in 
or out of intercourse. Results 
are functional impotence in 
both, and irresponsibility in sex 
and in social attitudes at large ; 
for the instinctual mechanisms 
behind responsible behaviour 
fail where people’s awareness of 





each other is deformed.—OLar 
DrewitTt, Cambridge. 


The New English Bible 


Sir,—As a non-Christian I am 
not immediately concerned to 
comment on the merits or de. 
merits of the New English Bible, 
but I think its publication will 
benefit the humanist movement, 

Both the Authorized Version 
of 1611 and the New Testament 
part of the New English Bible 
are published with the same end 
in view and the new translation 
claims no more than that it 
endeavours to provide ‘English 
readers, whether familiar with 
the Bible or not, with a faithful 
rendering of the best available 
Greek text into the current 
speech of our own time’. 

Granted the premise that the 
Greek text has something to 
contribute to modern thought, 
the endeavour to render it in the 
idiom of ‘a rising generation less 
well educated than formerly in 
classical and literary tradition’ 
is wholly unexceptionable. But 
is the endeavour likely to help 
the Church? 

One of the difficulties which 
have faced humanist writers in 
other than scientific and _tech- 
nical subjects has been the in- 
fluence of the Authorized Ver- 
sion in creating the overtones 
and association of ideas attach- 
ing to so many seminal words: 


words which are all but indis- 
pensable in conveying our 
thoughts, our intentions, and 


our hopes, whether in verse or 
in prose. If the new translation 
finds general acceptance, it may 
in the long term contribute to 
the removal of this disadvantage. 
If, on the other hand, it does 
nothing more than displace the 
aura of mystery and authority 
which attaches to the archaic 
of the AV it will certainly have 
made the Bible narrative more 
readily comprehensible. It will 
also have made its claims to 
divine inspiration more readily 
assessable by the believer and 
the unbeliever. When the AV 
was first published, Palestine— 
like Czechoslovakia in 1938— 
was a far-off foreign country. 
As the now debatable land of 
Israel and the Arab League, it 
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is better known. The reader of 
the New English Bible may also 
ponder on the thoughts express- 
ed in the classical English of 
the ‘Age of Reason’ by Edward 
Gibbon: ‘During the age of 
Christ, of his apostles, and of 
their first disciples, the doctrine 
which they preached was con- 
firmed by innumerable prodigies. 
The lame walked, the blind saw, 
the sick were healed, the dead 
raised, demons were expelled, 
and the laws of nature were 
suspended for the benefit of the 
Church, But the sages of Greece 
and Rome turned aside from the 
awful spectacle, and pursuing 
the ordinary occupations of life 
and study appeared unconscious 
of any alteration in the normal 
or physical government of the 
world. —D. G. Stewart, Char- 
ing, Kent. 


Sir,—I have read Mr A. D. 
Howell Smith’s article on “Trans- 
lating the Bible’ with interest. 
But one sentence I feel cannot 
remain unchallenged. It is this: 
‘A really faithful translation of 
the Bible can hardly be ex- 
pected in our times, certainly 
not under theological auspices.’ 
I immediately thought of the 
Nt in The New English Bible. 
Does Mr. Smith affirm it to be 
inaccurate or dishonest? Perhaps 
it is, but where? Where has 
the Greek text been arbitrarily 
chosen? Which Greek words 


‘have been misleadingly trans- 


lated. It is useless—much worse 
than useless—to make vague 
generalizations. Let us have the 
facts—J. S. K. Patrick, Leeds. 


Rational Society 


Sir,—What can Mr Pat Sloan 
(Angries’, etc) possibly mean: 
‘Can humanism provide a posi- 
tive faith to replace the lost one 
of religion, without openly asso- 
ciating itself with the struggle 
for a rational organization of 
society?’ Who is he trying to 
kid? I doubt if society can be 
organized rationally at all—but 
itcan be organized more justly 
and functionally better in 
human terms. Humanism has 
been openly (yes, openly) asso- 
ciated with this struggle for 
centuries—L. KoTKas, Leeds. 


HUMANIST FRONT 


HERE is no _ lack of 

opportunity this year for 

humanists and rationalists 
to attend Conferences, and meet 
like-minded people. An account 
of the RPA Conference at Gir- 
ton College, Cambridge, will be 
given in our next issue. In 
September the World Union of 
Freethinkers will meet from the 
8th to the 10th at Beatrice 
Webb House, near Dorking. 
The speakers include Baroness 
Wootton, Prof P. Sargant Flo- 
rence, Mr Fenner Brockway, 
MP, Dr Maurice Burton, Prof 
Marcel Homés and M Olivier 
Lutand. 

The Annual Conference of 
the Ethical Union will take 
place at High Leigh, Hoddes- 
don, Herts, September 15-17. 
The speakers are Mr Richard 
Clements, Miss D. A. G. Watts, 
Dr Cyril Bibby, Mr Paul Cher- 
rington, and Mr Jay Blumler, 


and the theme is ‘Humanist 
Action’. The fee is 65/- and 
further particulars can _ be 


obtained from Mr M.L. Burnet, 
Ethical Union, 13 Prince of 
Wales Terrace, London, W8. 

Preparations are going ahead 
for the third Conference of the 
International Humanist & Ethi- 
cal Union to be held next 
August in Oslo. Meanwhile, we 
are glad to report that the IHEU 
has been further strengthened 
by the application of La Ligue 
Francaise de _ l’enseignement 
(The French Educational 
League) for affiliation. This im- 
portant body has some three 
million members. 

* * * 


It is with deep regret that we 
announce the death of Mr E. J. 
Fairhall, at the age of eighty- 
two. Until last year he was 
honorary treasurer of South 
Place Ethical Society and he 
had been a member of the RPA 
since 1915. He was a familiar 
figure at Conway Hall and at 
Ethical Union and RPA Con- 
ferences. His varied experience 
and shrewd judgment were given 
unstintingly for many years in 
the service of the movement to 


which he was dedicated. He will 
be missed by a wide circle of 
friends and our sympathy goes 
out to his widow and family in 
their grievous loss. 


Group Activities 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton Beeches. 
Sat, Sept 30, 7.30 pm, A. Ashton 
Burall, ‘Let’s Talk about Music’. 

South East London Humanist 
Group, Lewisham Town _ Hall, 
Catford. Thurs, Sept 7, 7.30 pm, 
Mrs Rothschild, “The Evolution of 
Man’; Sept 28, 7.30 pm, Rupert 
Sutton, ‘The Brandenburg Concerti’. 

Enfield Humanist Society, ‘The 
Settlement’ (near Police Station), 
Greenleaf Road, Walthamstow, Sat, 
Sept 2, 7.30 pm, F. A. R. New, 
‘Oriental Humanism’; Sat, Sept 23, 
7.30 pm, J. C. Narbeth, ‘Classical 
Humanism’. 


RPA Development Fund 


Donations received during July, 1961: 


£4 4s—Commadr. G. S. Mellor. 

£3 18s 7d—C. Lynn Henderson. 

£2 8s 9d—M. H. Kates. 

£2 2s—R. V. Roberts; B. R. Topp. 


£2—R. T. Burrow. 

£1 1Is—S. W.  Buckhalter; Archibald 
Cameron; E. L. Deacon; G. H. Fergu- 
a R. 1 sag Dr J. Murphy; 
Cc M. — 

acB. ‘Foxall; W. ” Griffiths; Lt S. Prab- 
hala. 19s—D. J. Alfiat; A. H. Bailey; 


G. W. Berry 

18s 5d—J. J. Uk. 16s 11d—E. S. Rapi. 
15s—T. A. Furniss; A. Mort. 14s 1d— 
J. H. Hilton. 13s 4d—Miss Vera Car- 
rothers. 10s 10d—Mrs. D. Weeks. 
10s 6d—A. Hartley; K. B. Kay. 10s— 
B. O. Agyeman; P. D. C. Hudson. 
9s 74d—W. Haughness. 

9s—F. C. Curtis; Dr D. M. C. MacEwan; 

Capt F. R. McGuire; T. I. Orr; R. 
Perez; M. Whalley. 

7s 6d—J. Dormand. 5s 6d—J. 7% 
5s—A. B. Morrison. 4s 11d—J. 
Baker. 4s—Anonymous; H. Bruce. oa 
Mrs M. Baker. 


Total to July 31, 1961: £634 5s 5d 








Classified Advertisements 
S lies to Box Nos should be addressed to 

e Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
wee. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word. Box Numbers |s extra. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
BEYOND THE GRAVE, by A. G. 
Charles-Clarke, author of Into the Dark- 
ness (Digit Books). A monograph on the 
subject of immortality, written by a 
humanist, offering an outright challenge 
to the traditional teaching of the Church. 
From bookshops, or 4/- only, from 
Arthur L. Woolf (Avon Books), Chaff- 
combe Lodge Farm, Chaffcombe, Chard, 
Somerset. 

BOOKS WANTED 
THINKER’S LIBRARY. T. H. Huxley's 
Lectures and Essays; Aldous Huxley's Do 
What You Will; Maudsley’s Natural 
ge A and Supernatural Seemings.—Box 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


the hth ero t 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 4 
Drury Lane, London, -WC2, and must 
received not later than Friday, September 


10 


12 


CLUES ACROSS 


The height of culture is 
equal to the negative (9) 
Critical James makes a 
jewel of an entrance! (5) 
Road surface for Cain (7) 
Ungentlemanly state of 

a corpse (7) 

Terrible tsar (4) 


13 Tea for the teams? (7) 


15 
16 


18 
19 
22 


24 
27 
28 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


3 


Mares’ milk (7) 
Row in the park? Mouldy! 
6) 


( 

No particle of an idea (6) 
Scene of an age back (5) 
Rest period to know in 
useless surroundings (7) 
Lear’s household gods (5) 
Pushing round the rim (6) 
He backs on the river (6) 
Almost hoping for an 
analgesic (7) 

Toothless (7) 

Glass for a mole (4) 
Reveller (7) 

Parakeet got up all 
backwards (7) 

Custom of the American 


era (5) 
Mock mallet or cockchafer 
(9) 

CLUES DOWN 


Weather forecaster for 
emigrés (9) 


2 


Miss Eyre’s favourite city 
(9) 
Where dogs line the 


roads? (9) 


All clear ahead for the 
religious legalist (6) 


5 Not the meal recommended 


by Marie Antoinette! (6) 
Science of language (7) 
This beheaded explains why 
- called for beheading 
(7) 


Presently a prolific writer 
4 


(4) 

Nothing like Joshua's 
father? (4) 

A sign to know in 
Scotland (5) 

To whom mail is directed 
9 


( 

Short letter for a weapon 
in a rising sandhill (9) 
Heavenly food served in 
the U.S.A. (9 


) 
3 Sounds like a felt want by 


the baker (4) 


5 Mixes donkey provender 
7) 


Glide in cutting off (7) 
Timely seeds of the B.B.C. 
(4) 

Joined, but not so when 
the centre’s mixed! (6) 
It’s frightening to wander 
in a mountain (6) 





/ 





Ss Be 
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